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I —JACK AND THEf (1) 

1 In the days of King Alfied there lived a 
poox woman, whose cottage was m a remote 
countiy village many miles from London She 
had been a widow some years, and had an only 
child named Jack, whom she indulged so much 
that he never paid the least attention to any- 
thing she said, but was indolent, careless, and 
extravagant 

2 His follies were not owing to a bad dis- 
position, but to Ins mothei’s foolish paitiality 
By degrees he spent all that she had , scarcely 
anything remained but a cow 

3 One day, foi the first time m her life, she 
reproached him “ Cruel, cruel boy 1 you have 
at last brought me to beggary , I have not 
money enough to purchase even a bit of 
bread , nothing now remains to sell but my 
poor cow !. L am sorry to part with hei ,• it 
grieves me sadly , but we cannot starve ” 
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4. For a few minutes Jack felt remorse, 
but it was soon over, and he began asking his 
mother to let him sell the cow at the next 
village, teasing her so much that she at last 
consented. As he was going along he met a 
butcher, who inquired why he was driving the 
cow from home. Jack replied he was going 
to sell it. 

5. The butcher held some curious beans in 
his hat; they were of various colours, and 
attracted Jack’s attention. This did not pass 
unnoticed by the man, who, knowing Jack’s 
easy temper, thought now was the time to 
take an advantage of it, and, determining not 
to let slip so good an opportunity, asked what 
was the price of the cow, offering, at the same 
time, all the beans in his hat for her. 

6. The silly boy could not conceal the 
pleasure he felt at what he supposed, so great 
an offer. The bargain was struck instantly, 
and the cow exchanged for a few paltry 
beans. 

7. Jack made the best of his way home, 
calling aloud to his mother before lie reached 
the door, thinking to surprise her. 

8. When she saw the beans, and heard Jack’s 
account, her patience quite forsook her ; she 
tos'sed the beans out of the window, .where they 
fell on the garden-bed below. Then she threw 
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her apron over hei head and cried bitterly 
Jack attempted to console her, but m vain , 
and not having anything to eat, they both 
went supperless to bed 

9 Jack awoke early m the morning, and 
seeing something uncommon darkening the 
window of his bed-chamber, ran downstans into 
the garden, wheie he found some of the beans 
had taken root and sprung up surpnsmgly 
The stalks were of an immense thickness, and 
had twined together until they formed a ladder 
like a chain, and so high that the top appeared 
to be lost m the clouds 

10. Jack was an adventurous lad He 
determined to climb up to the top, and ran 
to tell his mother, not doubting but that she 
would be equally pleased with himself She 
declared he should not go , said it would break 
her heart if he did , entieated and threatened, 
but all in vain Jack set out, and after climbing 
for some hours, reached the top of the bean- 
stalk quite exhausted 

1 Ex-trav'-a-qaut Wasteful 

2 Pm-ti-al'-i-ty Liking for 

5 Cu'-n-oub Funny 

6 Pal' -toy Of little worth 
10 Jd-vent'-mous Dai mg 

Ex-Jiaubt'-ed Tired out 
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H— JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (2) 

1 Looking xound, Jack found himself in a 
stiange countiy , it appealed to be a barren 
desert — not a tree, shiub, house, _oi living 
creature was to be seen , heie and theie weie 
scatteied fragments of stone, and at unequal 
distances small heaps of eaith weie loosely- 
thrown togethei 

2 Jack seated himself pensively upon a 
block of stone, and thought of his mothei He 
reflected with sorrow upon Ins disobedience m 
climbing the beanstalk against her will, and 
concluded that he must die of hunger 

3 However he walked on, hoping to see 
a house where he might beg something to eat 
and drink He did not find it, but he saw 
at a distance a beautiful lady walking all alone 
She was elegantly clad, and earned a white 
wand, at the top of which sat a peacock of 
puie gold 

4 Jack, who was a gallant fellow, went 
straight up to her, when, with a bewitching 
smile, she asked him how he came theie He 
told her all about the beanstalk The lady 
answered lnni by a question — “ Do you re- 
member your father, young man ? ” 

5. “No, madam , but 1 am sure there is 
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some mystery about him, for when I name him 
to my mother she always begins to weep, “and 
will tell me nothing ” “ She daie not,” 

replied the lady, “ but I can, and will 
For know, young man, that I am a fairy, 



“jack, who was a gallant fellow, went straight up TO HfR ” 


and was youi father’s guardian But fairies 
are bound by laws as well as mortals, and 
by an erroi of mine I lost my power for 
a number of years, so that I was unable to help 
your fathei when he most needed it, and he 
died ” 

6 Here the fairy looked so sorrowful that 
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Jack’s heart warmed to her, and he begged 
her earnestly to tell him moie “ I will , only 
you must promise to obey me m everything 
or you will perish yourself ” 

7 Jack was brave, and, besides, his fortunes 
were so bad, they could not well be Worse , so 
he piomised The fairy continued “Your 
father, Jack, was a most excellent, amiable, 
generous man He had a good wife, faithful 
servants, plenty of money , but he had one 
misfortune — a false fuend 

8 “ This was a giant whom he had succoured 
in misfortune, and who letumed his kindness 
by muidenng him, and seizing on all his pro- 
pel ty , also making your mother take a solemn 
oath that she would never tell you anything 
about your father, or he would murder both 
her and you 

9 “Then he turned her off with you m 
her arms, to wander about the woild as she 
might I could not help her, as my power 
only letumed on the day when you went to 
sell your cow 

10 “ It was I,” added the fairy, “ who im- 
pelled you to take the beans, who made the 
beanstalk grow, and inspired you with the 
desire to climb up it to this strange country, 
for it is heie the wicked giant lives who was 
your father’s destroyed It is you who must 
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avenge him, and rid the world of a monster who 
will never do anything but evil 

11 “I will assist you You may lawfully 
take possession of his house and all his riches, 
for everything he has belonged to your father, 
and is therefore yours Now, farewell ' Do 
not let your mother know you are acquainted 
with your father’s history This is my com- 
mand, and if you disobey me, you will suffer 
for it Now, go ” 

12 Jack asked where he was to go “ Along 
the road till you see the house where the giant 
lives You must then act according to your 
own just judgment, and I will guide you if 
any difficulty arises Farewell 1 2 * * * * * 8 ” She bestowed 
upon the youth a benignant smile and van- 
ished 


1 Des'-ert A land where nothing grows or lives 

2 Pen'-swe-ly Thoughtfully 

5 Gua/rd'-i-an One who takes care of another 

Mm'-tals Those who must die 

Er'-ioi Mistake 

7 For'-tmes Chances of success 
A'-m-a-blc Lovable 

Gen'-ei -ous Liberal , giving fieely 

8 Sue' -corned Helped 

1 1 Take posses' -sion Take for your own 
Ac-quaint'-ed mth Know 

1 2 Be-mg’-nant Kind 
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in— MARGARET WILSON 

(F T Palgrave) 

1 Foul childien at tlieir little play « 

Across the iron-fuirow’tl way , 

Joyous m all the ]oy of May 

2 Three babies , and one, Maigaret, 

In charge upon the otheis set 

To lift and soothe them if they fiet 

3 The sky is blue, the sun is blight, 

The little voices, pure and light, 

Make music as they laugh outright 

4 The noiseless weight of giant, wheels 
Amongst them m a moment steals, 

And death is lolling at their heels 

5 She ran with one to reach the side, 

And reach’d it, and look’d back, and spied, 
Where the dark wheels right towards them 
slide, 

6 The other two that weie forgot, 

Playing by death and knowing not ; 

And drew them to the narrow spot 
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7 Between tlie rails and platform side, 
Safe nestling down , but as they glide 
The wheel rods struck her and she died 


8 By those she died for there she lay, 
Nor aflny word could Margaret say, 
But closed her eyes and pass’d away 

9 My little heroine I though I ne’er 
Can look upon thy features fair, 

Nor kiss the lips that mangled were 

10 Too small a thing from Fame to have 
A portion with the great and brave, 
And unknown m thy lowly grave 

11 Yet thy true heait and fearless faith, 
And agony of love m death 

God saw, and He remembereth 


1 

4 

5 
7 

9 


10 

11 


ft on-fun ow'd way The railway lines 
Gi'-ant Large 
Spied Saw 

Plat' -fowl The raised pathway of the station 

Nes'-ihng Crouching snugly 

Sei'-o-vne Brave girl 

Feat' -wet Face 

Man'-gled Torn and crushed. 

Poi'-tion Part, lot 

Af-o-ny Great pam. 
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IV.— JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (3) 

1. Jack pursued his journey He walked 
on till after sunset, when, to his great joy, he 
espied a large mansion A plain-looknig woman 
was at the door, he accosted hei, begging she 
would give him a moisel of bread and a night’s 
lodging 

2 She expressed the greatest surprise, and 
said it was quite uncommon to see a human 
being near their house , for it was well known 
that her husband was a powerful giant, who 
would never eat anything but human flesh, if 
he could possibly get it , that he would walk 
fifty miles to piocure it, usually being out the 
whole of the day for that purpose 

3 This account greatly terrified Jack, but 
still he hoped to elude the giant , and therefoie 
he again enti eated the woman to take him m 
for one night only, and hide him where she 
thought proper She at last suffered herself to 
be persuaded, for she was of a compassionate and 
generous disposition, and took lnm into the house 

4 First they entered a fine large hall, 
magnificently furnished , then they passed 
through scveial spacious rooms m the same 
style of grandeur, but all appeared foisaken 
and desolate 
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5 A long gallery came next , it was very 
daxk — just light enough to see that instead of a 
wall on one side, there was a grating of iron 
which parted off a dismal dungeon, from whence 
issued the groans of those victims whom the 
ciuel gia»t reserved m confinement for his 
voiacious appetite 

6 Poor Jack was half dead with feai, and 
would have given the woild to have been with 
his mother again, for he now began to doubt if 
he should ever see her more , he even mis- 
trusted the good woman, and thought she had 
let him into the house for no other puipose than 
to lock him up among the unfoitunate people m 
the dungeon 

7 However, she bade Jack sit down, and 
gave him plenty to eat and dunk, and he, not 
seeing anything to make him uncomfoitable, 
soon forgot his feai, and was just beginning to 
enjoy himself when he was staitled by a loud 
knocking at the outei door, which made the 
whole house shake 

8 “Ah t that’s the giant, and if he sees 
you he will kill you and mo too,” cued the poor 
woman, trembling all ovei “ What shall 1 do * ” 
“ Hide me m the oven,” cued Jack, now as bold 
as a lion at the thought of being face to face 
with his father’s cruel murderer So he crept 
into the oven — foi there was no file neai it — 

L 4 c 
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and listened to the giant’s loud voice and heavy 
step as lie went up and down tlie kitchen, scold- 
ing Ins v ife 

9 At last he seated himself at table, and 
Jack, peeping tlnough a device in the oven, 
was amazed to see v hat a tjuantity «of food he 
devoured It seemed as if he nevei would have 
done eating and di inking , but lie did at last, and, 
leaning back, called to his wife in a voice of 
thundei — “ Bung me my hen > ” 

1 0 She obeyed, and placed upon the table a 
veiy beautiful live lieu “Lay'” roared the 
giant , and the hen laid immediately an egg of 
solid gold “ Lay anothei 1 * * * 5 ” and every time the 
giant said this, the hen laid a largei egg than 
before. He amused himself a long time with 
las lien, and then sent Ins wife to bed, while he 
fell asleep by tlie fiieside, and snoied like the 
i oaring of a cannon 

1 Mini' s/dii A fine luge house 

,i K-htifr'. Escape 

1 Mmj-wj'-i-K'iit-hj Beautifully 

Sjin'-noiih Veiy large 

5 Dm'-gron Lurk pnson 
/W-ewto Greedy 
9 Oicv'-itc (hack or small opening. 
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V— JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (4) 

1 As soon as he was asleep Jack crept out 
of the oven, seized the hen, and ran off with her 
He got safely out of the house, and finding his 
way along the road he came, he reached the top 
of the beanstalk, which he descended m safety 

2 His mother was overjoyed to see him 
She thought he had come to some ill end 
“Not a bit of it, mother Look here I ” and he 
showed her the hen “Now lay ” , and the hen 
obeyed him as readily as the giant, and laid as 
many golden eggs as he desired These eggs 
being sold, Jack and his mother got plenty of 
money, and for some months lived happily to- 
gether, till Jack got another great longing to 
climb the beanstalk and carry away more of the 
giant s riches 

3 He had told his mother of his adventure, 
but had been very careful not to say a word 
about his father He thought of his journey 
again and again, but still he could not summon 
resolution enough to bieak it to his mother, 
being well assured that she would endeavour to 
prevent his going 

4 However, one day he told hei boldly that 
he must take another journey up the bean- 
stalk , she begged and prayed him not to think 
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of it, and tiled all m lier power to dissuade 
him 

5 She told him that the giaut’s wife would 
certainly know him again, and that the giant 
would desne nothing bettei than to get him into 
his powei, that he might put lnm«to a ciuel 
death, m oidci to he levenged foi the loss of his 
hen 

6 Jack, finding that all Ins arguments were 
useless, ceased speaking, though lesolved to go 
at all events He had a diess piepaied, which 
lie thought would disguise him, and something 
to colour his skin , he thought it impossible for 
any one to lecollect him m this dress 

7 A few mornings after, he lose early, and 
unpeiceived by any one, climbed the beanstalk 
a second time. He was greatly fatigued when 
ho leached the top, and very hungry Having 
lested some tunc on one of the stones, he pur- 
sued his journey to the giant’s mansion, which he 
leached late in the evening , the woman was at 
the dooi as before 

8 Jack addressed her, at the same tune tell- 
ing hei a pitiful tale, and requesting that she 
would jnvc lum some victuals and drink, and also 
a night’s lodging 

9 She told lum (what ho knew befoic very 
well) about her husband being a powerful and 
cruel giant, and also that she had one night 
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admitted a poor, hungry, friendless boy , that 
the little ungrateful fellow had stolen one of the 
giant’s treasures, and ever since hei husband had 
been worse than before, using her veiy cruelly, 
and continually upbiaidmg her with being the 
cause of hi* misfortune 

10 Jack felt sorry for her, but confessed 
nothing, and did his best to persuade hei to 
admit him, but found it a very hard task 

11 At last she consented, and as she led the 
way, Jack obseived that eveiy thing was just as 
he had found it befoie She took him into the 
kitchen, and after he had done eating and dunk- 
ing she hid him m an old lumber closet 

12 The giant returned at the usual time, and 
walked in so heavily that the house was shaken 
to its foundations He seated himself by the 
fire, and soon after exclaimed “ Wife, I smell 
fiesh meat ” 

13 The wife replied it was the ciows, which 
had brought a piece of raw meat and left it at 
the top of the house While supper was prepar- 
ing the giant was veiy lll-tempeied and im- 
patient, frequently lifting his hand to strike his 
wife foi not being quick enough He was also 
continually upbiaidmg hei with the loss of his 
wonderful hen 

4 Dib-suadp Persuade not to do a thing 
C) Ai'-gn-mmts Pea&ons 
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7. FarUgued. Tired. 

Pw-sAed. Followed after. 

8. Fictf-mls (pronounced mt-tles). Food. 

9. Treas'-wes. Valuable things. 

13. Up-braid' Ang. Blaming. 


VI— THE KNIGHT’S LEAP 

A Legend of Altenahr (C. Kingsley) 

1. “ So the foemen have fired the gate, men of 

mine ; 

And the water is spent and gone ? 

Then bring me a cup of red Ahr wine — 

I never shall drink but this one. 

2. “ And reach me my harness, and saddle my 

horse, 

And lead him me round to the door : 

He must take such a leap to-night perforce, 

As horse never took before. 

3. “ I have fought my fight, T have lived my 

life, 

I have drunk my share of wine : 

From Trier to Coin there was 
knight 

Led a merrier life than mine. 


never a 
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4 “I have lived by the saddle for years two- 
score , 

And if I must die on a tree — 



“Hr LFAPI HIM OU1 OVfc-R TITr WA.L1 * 


Why, the old saddle-tiee which has borne 
me of yore 

Is the properest timber for me 

5 “So now to show bishop, and burgher, and 
priest, 

How the Altenahr hawk must die 
If they smoke the old falcon out of lus nest, 
He must take to his wings and fly ” 
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6 He harnessed lnmself m the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted Ins hoise at the dooi 
And he dunned such a cup of the led Ahi 
wine 

As man nevei chained befoie 


V He spuned the old horse, and he held lam 
tight, 

And he leapt him out ovei the wall 
Out ovei the olid, out into the night, 

Tlnee hundred feet of fall 


8 They found him next morning below m the 
glen, 

With never a bone in lnm whole , 

A mass oi a piuyei now , good gentlemen, 

Foi such a bold uder’s soul 


Le'-qml Tale 

1 Foe'-vvvu Kncmy 
Hjienf Used up 

2 llm'-w ss Annoin 
1‘t‘i-ftiue Of necessity 

3 Ti in Ti eves, a city on the lllnne 
Coin Co-logne, a nty on the lilnne 
Knu/hl rieutleman .soldi ei 

A Die im a her J)e hanged 

Hud' die I nr Flame of the saddle 

f> Alim ah’ hint l The knight of the castle of 
Altenaln, so called because he made wai upon 
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his neighbours, as the hawk does upon other 
birds and small animals 

5 Falc'-on A kind of hawk (here the knight) 

8 Glen A narrow valley 

Mass A service of prayer of the Eoman Catholic 
Cliuicb 

VII— JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (5) 

1 At last, having ended his supper, he 
cried “ Give me something to amuse me 1 my 
haip or my money-bags ” “ Which will you have, 
my deal 2 ” said the wife humbly ‘ My money- 
bags, because they aie the heaviest to cany,” 
thundeied he 

2 She brought them, staggenng under the 
weight — two bags, one filled with guineas, and 
the other with new shillings She emptied them 
out on the table, and the giant began counting 
them in gieat glee “ Now you may go to bed, 
you old fool ” So the wife ciept away 

3 Jack from his hiding-place watched the 
counting of the money, which he knew was his 
poor fathei’s, and wished it was his own , it would 
give him much less trouble than 2:01110 about 
selling the golden eggs 

4 The giant, little thinking he was so nar- 
rowly obseived, leckoned it all up, aud then 
replaced it in the two bags, which he tied up 
veiy carefully and put beside his chan, with his 
1 tie dog to guaid them At last he fell asleep 
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as before, and snored so loud that Jack compared 
his noise to the loarmg of the sea m a high wind 
when the tide is coming m 

5 At last Jack, concluding all secure, stole 
out, m order to carry off the two bags of money , 
but just as he had his hand upon one off them, the 
little dog, which he had not perceived before, 
started from under the giant’s chair, and baiked 
most funously 

6 Instead of endeavouring to escape, Jack 
stood still, though expecting Ins enemy to awake 
every instant Contrary, howevei, to his expecta- 
tions, the giant continued in a sound sleep, and 
Jack, seeing a piece of meat, threw it to the dog, 
who at once ceased barking and began to devour 
it So Jack earned off the bags, one on each 
shoulder , but they weie so heavy that it took 
him two whole days to descend the beanstalk and 
get back to lus mother’s door 

7 When he came he found the cottage de- 
serted He ran from one room to another without 
being able to find any one He then hastened to 
the village, hoping to see some of the neighbours 
who could inform him where he could find Ins 
mothei 

8 An old woman at last directed him to a 
neighbouring house, where she was ill of a fever 
He was greatly shocked at finding her apparently 
dying, and blamed lumself bitterly as the cause 
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of it all However, at the sight of her dear son 
the poor woman revived, and slowly recovered 
health 

9 Jack gave her his two money-bags , they 
had the cottage re-built and well-furnished, and 
lived happier than they had ever done before 

10 For three years Jack heard no more of the 
beanstalk , but he could not forget it, though he 
feared making his mother unhappy It was in 
vain endeavouring to amuse himself, he became 
thoughtful, and would arise at the first dawn of 
day, and sit looking at the beanstalk for hours 
together 

11 His mother saw that something preyed 
upon his mind, and endeavoured to discover the 
cause , but Jack knew too well what the conse- 
quences would be should she succeed He did 
his utmost, therefore, to conquer the great 
desire he had for another journey up the bean- 
stalk 

1 2 Finding, however, that his mclin ation gre w 
too powerful for him, he began to make secret 
preparations for his journey He got ready a 
new disguise, better and more complete than the 
former, and when summer came, on the longest 
day he woke as soon as it was light, and without 
telling his moth ex, ascended the beanstalk 

13 He found the road and journey much as 
they were on the two former times. He arrived 
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at the giant’s mansion in the evening, and found 
the wife standing as usual at the door. 

2. Cfvm'-ea. A gold coin ■worth twenty-one shillings. 

6. En-deav <mr-ing. Trying. 

8. Ap-par'-ent-ly. Seemingly. 

11. Preyed upon his mind. IVoubled him. 

12. Dis-guise. Change of dress to make him look 

different. 

As-cend’-ed. Went up. 


VIII.— JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (6) 

1. Jack had disguised himself so completely 
that she did not appear to have the least re- 
collection of him ; however, when he pleaded 
hunger and poverty, in order to gain admit- 
tance, he found it very difficult indeed to 
persuade her. 

2. At last he prevailed, and was concealed in 
the copper. When the giant returned, he said 
furiously : “ I smell fresh meat ! ” But Jack felt 
quite composed, as he had said so before, and 
had been soon satisfied. However, the giant 
started up suddenly, and, notwithstanding all 
his wife could say, he searched all round the 
room. 

3. Whilst this was going forward Jack was 
exceedingly terrified, wishing himself at home a 
thousand times ; and when the giant approached 
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the copper, and put his hand upon the lid, Jack 
thought his death was certain However, nothing 
happened, for the giant did not take the trouble 
to lift up the lid, but sat down shortly by 
the fiieside, and began to eat his enoimous 
supper • 

4 When he had finished he commanded his 
wife to fetch down his harp Jack peeped under 
the copper lid and saw a most beautiful harp 
The giant placed it on the table, and said 
“ Play ”, and it played of its own accord, without 
anybody touching it, the most exquisite music 
imaginable 

5 Jack, who was a very good musician, was 
delighted, and more anxious to get this than 
any other of his enemy’s treasures But the 
giant not being particularly fond of music, the 
harp had only the effect of lulling him to sleep 
eailier than usual As for the wife, she had 
gone to bed as soon as ever she could 

C As soon as he thought all was safe Jack 
got out of the coppei, and, seizing the haip, was 
eagerly running off with it But the haip was 
enchanted by a fairy, and as soon as it found 
itself m strange hands it called out loudly, just 
as if it had been alive “ Master 1 master 1 ” 

7 The giant awoke, started up, and saw 
Jack scampering away as fast as his legs could 
cany him “Oh, you villain 1 it is you who 
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have robbed me of my hen and my money-bags, 
and now you aie stealing my harp also Wait 
till I catch you, and I’ll eat you up alive 1 ” 

8 “ Yery well, try ' ” shouted Jack, who was 
not a bit afraid, foi he saw the giant was so 
tipsy he could haidly stand, much less? run , and 
he himself had young legs and a cleai conscience, 
which can cany a man a long way So, aftei 
leading the giant a considerable race, he con- 
trived to be first at the top of the beanstalk, and 
then scrambled down it as fast as he could, the 
harp playing all the while the most melancholy 
music, till he said “ Stop ” , and it stopped 

9 Arrived at the bottom, he found his 
mother sitting at hei cottage door weeping 
“Here, mother, don’t cry, just give me a 
hatchet — make haste ” , for he knew there was 
not a moment to spare , he saw the giant 
beginning to descend the beanstalk 

10 However, it was too late — the monster’s 
ill-deeds had come to an end Jack with his 
hatchet cut the beanstalk close at the root, 
the giant fell headlong into the garden, and 
was killed on the spot 

11 Instantly the fairy appeared, and ex- 
plained everything to Jack’s mother, begging 
her to forgive Jack, who was his father’s own 
son for bravery and generosity, and who would 
be sure to make her happy for the lest of her 
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days So all ended well, and nothing was 
ever more heard or seen of the wonderful bean- 
stalk 


1 Ber-ol-lee' -tion Remembrance 
4 Ev'-qui-site Delightful 
,7 Vil'-lam A bad fellow 
8 Mel'-an-iho-ly Miserable 

IX.— BISHOP HATTO 

(Robert Southey) 

1 The summei and autumn had been so wet, 
That m wmtei the corn was growing yet , 
’Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The gram lie rotting on the ground 

2 Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 

For he had a plentiful last year’s store, 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His giananes were furnished well 

3 At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay , 

He bade them to his great barn repau, 

And they should have food for the winter 
there 
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4. Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flocked from far and near ; 

The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

5. Then when he saw it could hold nq more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call, 

He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 

6. “ I’ faith, ’tis an excellent bonfire ! ” quoth he, 
“ And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn, 

Of rats, that only consume the corn.” 

7. So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

8. In the morning as he enter’d the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

9. As he look’d there came a man from the farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 

“ My lord, I open’d your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your com.” 
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10 Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

“ Fly 1 my Lord Bishop, fly,” quoth he, 

“ Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday 1 ” 

• 

11 “I’ll go to my tower on the Rhine,” leplied 

he, 

“ ’Tis the safest place m Germany , 

The walls are high, and the shoies are steep, 
And the stream is stiong, and the water 
deep ” 

12 Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away, 

And he cross’d the Rhine without delay, 

And reach’d his tower, and barr’cl with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 

13 He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him anse ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming 
came 

14 He listen’d and look’d , it was only the cat , 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for 

that, 

For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 

At the army of rats that was drawing near 
L 4 d 
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15 For they have swum over the nver so deep, 
And they have climb’ d the shoies so steep, 
And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the woik for which they weie sent 

1C They <ue not to be told by the. dozen or 
score, 

By thousands they come, and by mviiads 
and moie , 

Such numbers had never been heard of 
befoi c, 

Such a judgment had never been wrtness’d 
of yoi e 

] 7 Down on Ins knees the Brshop fell, 

And faster and fastei Ins beads did he tell, 
As louder and Joudei di awing near 
The gnawing of their teeth he could hear 

I 8 And in at the window's, and m at the door, 
And thiough the walls helter-skelter they 
pour, 

And down irom the ceiling, and up thiough 
the floor, 

From the right and the left, from behind 
and before, 

Front within and without, from above and 
below, 

And all at once to the Bishop they go 
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19 They have whetted their teeth against the 
stones, 

And now they pick the Bishop’s hones , 
They gnaw’d the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him 

2 Gi an'*a-i les Barns where gram is stoied 

6 For-lorn ’ Miserable 
Bats The poor people 

16 To be told To be counted 

Myt'-i-ads Tens of thousands , countless numbers 
Of yen e In olden times 

1 7 Tell Count 

18 Ilel'-tei -shT-tci In a confused crowd 

1 9 Whet' -ted Sharpened 

X— THE DEATH OP LITTLE PAUL (1) 

(Charles Dickens) 

1 Paul had never risen from his little bed 
He lay there listening to the noises m the street 
quite tranquilly ; not caring how the time went, 
but watching it, and watching eveiythmg about 
him with observing eyes 

2 When the suu beams struck into his room 
through the rustling blinds, and quivered on the 
opposite wall like golden water, he knew that 
evening was coming on and that the sky was 
red and beautiful 

3 As the reflection died away and the gloom 
went creeping up the wall, he watched it deepen, 
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deepen into tlie night. Then he thought how 
the long streets were dotted with lamps, and 
how the peaceful stars were shining overhead. 

4. His fancy had a strange tendency to 
wander to the river, which he knew was flowing 
through the great city ; and now he thought how 
black it was, and how deep it would look, reflect- 
ing the hosts of stars — aDd more than all, how 
steadily it rolled away to the sea. 

5. As it grew later in the night, and foot- 
steps in the street became so rare that he could 
hear them coming, count them as they passed, 
and lose them in the hollow distance, he would 
lie and watch the many-coloured ring about the 
candle and wait patiently for the day. 

6. His only trouble was the swift and rapid 
river. He felt forced, sometimes, to try to stop 
it, to stem it with his childish hands, or choke 
its way with sand, and when he saw it coming 
on resistless he cried out. 

7. But a word from his sister Florence, who 
was always at his side, restored him to himself ; 
and leaning his poor head upon her breast, he 
told Floy of his dream and smiled. 

8. The people round him changed unaccount- 
ably — except Florence ; Florence never changed 
— and what had been the doctor was now his 
father, sitting with his head upon his hand. 
Old Mrs. Pipchin, his nurse, dozing in an easy 
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chan, often changed to Ins aunt , and Paul was 
quite content to shut his eyes again, and see 
what happened next without emotion 

9 But this figure, with its head upon its 
hand, returned so often, and remained so long, 



“HE TOLD FLOY or HIS DREAM ’ 


and sat so still and solemn, never speaking, 
never being spoken to, and raiely lifting up its 
face, that Paul began to wonder languidly if it 
were real , and m the night-time saw it sitting 
there with fear 

10 “ Ploy 1 ” he said “ "What is that ? ” 
“Wheie, dearest ? ” “Theief at the bottom of 
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the bed.” “ There’s nothing there, except 
papa ! ” The figure lifted up its head, and rose, 
and coming to the bedside, said : “ My own boy ! 
don’t you know me ? ” Paul looked it in the 
face, and thought, was this his father ? 

11. But the face, so altered to his* thinking, 
thrilled while he gazed, as if it were in pain ; 
and before he could reach out both his hands to 
take it between them, and draw it towards him, 
the figure turned away quickly from the bed and 
went out at the door. 

12. The next time he observed the figure 
sitting at the bottom of the bed, he called to it, 
“ Don’t be so sorry for me, dear papa ! Indeed I 
am quite happy ! ” 

13. His father coming, and bending down to 
him — which he did quickly — Paul held him 
round the neck, and repeated those words to him 
several times, and very earnestly. This was the 
beginning of his always saying in the morning 
that he was a great deal better, and that they 
were to tell his father so. 

1. Tran'-guil-ly. Peacefully. 

2. Rus'-tting. Making a soft noise. 

8. Un-ac-countf-a-bly. In a way that cannot be ex- 

plained. 

E-mo' -t ion. Strong feeling. 

9. Lan'-guid-ly. Wearily. 

11, Thrilled. Quivered. 
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XI— THE DEATH OF LITTLE PAUL (2) 

1 One night he had been thinking of his 
mother and hei picture m the diawmg-room 
downstair^ The tiam of thought suggested 
to him to inquire if he had ever seen his mothei, 
for he could not lemember whether they had 
told him yes or no 

2 ‘ Floy, did I evei see mamma 1 ” “ No, 

darling, why?” “Did I never see any kind 
face, like mamma’s, looking at me when I was a 
baby, Floy 2 ” he asked incredulously, as if he 
had seen some vision of a face before him “ Oh 
yes, deal ' ” “Whose, Floy 2 ” “ Your old nurse’s 
Often ” “ And wheie is my old nurse 2 ” said 

Paul “ Is she dead too 2 Floy, aie we all 
dead, except you 2 ” 

3 There was a hurry m the room for an 

instant — longer, perhaps, but it seemed no moie 
— then all was still again , and Florence, with 
her face quite colouiless, but smiling, held his 
head upon her arm Hei arm trembled very 
much “ Show me that old nurse, Floy, if 
you please 1 ” “ She is not here, darling She 

shall come to-morrow ” “ Thank you, Floy ' ” 

4 Paul closed his eyes with these words, and 
fell asleep When he awoke, the sun was high, 
and the broad day was clear and warm Then 
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he said, “Floy, is it to-morrow? Is she 
come ? ” 

5 . Then he closed his eyes. The next thing 
that happened was a noise of footsteps on the 
stairs, and then Paul woke — woke mind and body 
— and sat upright in his bed. He saw them now 
about him. There was no gray mist before them, 
as there had been sometimes in the night. He 
knew every one and called them by their names. 

6. “ And who is this ? Is this my old nurse ? ” 
said the child, regarding with radiant smile a 
figure coming in. Yes, yes. No other stranger 
would have shed those tears at the sight of him 
and called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her 
own poor blighted child. 

7 . No other woman would have stooped down 
by his bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and 
put it to her lips and breast, as one who had 
some right to fondle it. No other woman would 
have so forgotten everybody there but him and 
Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. 
“Floy, this is a kind, good face,” said Paul; 
“lam glad to see it again. Don’t go away, old 
nurse ! Stay here ! ” 

8. “ Now lay me down,” he said ; “ and Floy, 
come close to me, and let me see you ! ” Sister 
and brother wound their arms around each other, 
and the golden light came streaming in and fell 
upon them, locked together. 
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9 “ How fast the river runs, between its green 
banks and the rushes, Floy 1 But it’s very near 
the sea I hear the waves 1 They always said so 

10 Presently he told her that the motion of 
the boat upon the stream was lulling him to 
lest How green the banks were now, how 
bught the flowers growing on them, and how tall 
the rushes ' Now the boat was out at sea, but 
gliding smoothly on And now there was a shore 
before them Who stood on the bank 2 

11 He put his hands togethei, as he had been 
used to do at his prayers He did not lemove 
his arms to do it, but they saw him fold them so 
behind her neck 

12 “ Mamma is like you, Floy I know her by 
the face 1 But tell them that the punt upon the 
stairs is not divine enough The light about the 
head is shining on me as I go ' ” 

13 The golden upple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stmed m the room 
The old, old fashion ' The fashion that came m 
with our fiist parents, and will last unchanged 
until our lace has run its course, and the wide 
firmament is rolled up like a scroll The old, old 
fashion — Death ' Oh, thank God, all who see it, 
for that older fashion yet, of Immortality ' And 
look upon us, angels of young children, with 
legards not quite estranged, when the swift liver 
bears us to the ocean I 
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1. Sug-gest'-ed. Made him think of. 

2. In-cred' -'Urlous-ly. In an unbelieving manner. 

Vis' Aon. Dream. 

6. Ra'-di-ant. Bright. 

Blight' -ed. Withered ; fading. 

10. Lull'-ing. Calming; quieting. 

1 2. DiMne. Heavenly. 

13. Firm'-a-ment. The heavens. 

Scroll. A roll of paper, etc. 

Immor-tal' A-ty. The state in heaven where there 
is no more death. 

With regards not quite estranged. With a not 
unfriendly look. 


XII.— TUBAL CAIN 

(Charles Mackay) 

1. Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang, “ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the Spear and Sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
Eor he shall be King and Lord ! ” 
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2. To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire ; 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 



And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true ! ” 


3. But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 
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And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done : 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed 
In their lust for carnage, blind.' 

And he said, “ Alas ! that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man ! ” 

4. And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright, courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang, “ Hurrah for my handiwork ! ” 
And the red sparks lit the air ; 

“ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made ; ” 

And he fashioned the First Ploughshare. 

5. And men, taught wisdom from the Past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the .willing lands ; 
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And sang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cam ’ 

Our stanch good friend is he , 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be 
But while Oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the Plough, 
We’ll not forget the Sword 1 ” 

Tubal Cam Son of Lamech and Zillah, “ an mstructer 
of every artificer in brass and iron ” (Genesis iv 22) 

1 Biawn'-y Having plenty of brawn or muscle, musculai , 
stiong 

Fash' -toned Foimed, made 

3 Cam' -age Slaughter 

4 Bt ood'-mg Thinking regretfully 
Smoul'-deied Burnt slowly without showing fire 
Plough' -shat e The iron blade of the plough, that cuts oi 

iheats the furrow through the giound 

5 Stanch True and trusty 


XIII— THE TURON GOLD-DIGGINGS IN 
1850 (1) 

(Rolf Boldrewood) 

1 We went outside of a rocky point, and 
sure enough here was the first Australian gold- 
diggings m full blast What a sight it was to 
be sure ' Jim and I sat m our saddles, while 
the horses went to work on the green grass of 
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the flat, and staled as if we had seen a bit of 
another world So it was another world to us, 
straight away fiom the sad-voiced solitudes of 
the hush 

2 Ban mg Sydney or Melbourne, we’cl never 
seen so many men m a crowd befoi^ , and how 
difteient they looked from the crawling people 
of a town I A green-hanked, rapid river ran 
befoie ns, through a deep, nanow valley The 
bnght green flats looked so strange with the 
yellow watei npphng and lushing between 
them 

3 Upon that small flat, and by the bank, 
and m the liver itself, nearly 20,000 men weie 
at woik, harder and moie silently than any 
crowd we'd e\ er seen before Most of ’em were 
digging, winding up giecn-hide buckets filled 
with gravel from shafts, which were sunk so 
thickly over the place that you could not pass 
between without jostling some one 

4 Others were duvmg carts heavily laden 
with the same stuff towards the liver, in which 
lmndicds of men were standing up to their 
waists washing the gold out of tin pans, lion 
buckets, and every kind of vessel or utensil 

5 By far the greatei number of nuneis used 
things like child’s ciadles, rocking them to and 
fro, while a constant stream of yellow water 
passed through. Very little talk went on , every 
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man looked fevenshly anxious to get tlie gieatest 
quantity of work done by sundown 

6 It was rather sharp work riding our horses 
thiough men, women, and children, carts, ciadles, 
shafts, and tin dishes , but they weie a trifle tired 
and tender-footed, so in less than twenty minutes 
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we reached the auction yard, handed oui horses 
ovei to the auctioneer to sell, and walked down 
the long stieet My word, we weie stunned, and 
no mistake about it 

7 There was nothing to see but a rocky liver 
and a flat, deep down between hills, like we had 
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seen, scores and scoies of times all onr lives, and 
thought nothing of , and here they were digging 
gold out of it m all directions, just like potatoes, 
as Tim said 

8 Some of the lumps we saw — nuggets they 
called ’em — weie near as big as new potatoes, 
without a woid of lie m it I could hardly 
believe it, but I saw them passing the little 
wash-leather bags of gold-dust and lumps of 
dirty yellow gravel, but heavier, from one to 
the other, just as if they had been nothing — 
nearly £4 an ounce they said it was woith, or a 
tribe under 

9 The big man of the gold-field seemed to 
be the Commissioner We saw him come udmg 
down the sti cet with a couple of troopers after 
his heels, looking as if all the place, and the gold 
too, belonged to him He had to settle all the 
rows and disputes that came up over the gold, 
and the bouudancs of the “ claims,” as they called 
the twenty-foot paddocks they all washed m , and 
a nice time he must have had of it t 

10 Howevei, lie was pretty smart and quick 
about it The diggeis used to crowd round and 
lack up a bit of a row, sometimes when two lots 
of men weie fighting for the same claim and 
gold coming up close by , but what he said was 
law, and no mistake When he gave it out they 
had to take it and bo content 
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11 Then he used to ride away, and not 
trouble his head any moie about it, and after a 
lot of disputing it all seemed to come light Men 
like to be talked to straight, and no shilly-shally 

Tu-ion 1 A town in the South Australian gold-fields 

1 Sol'-i-tiules Places without any people 

2 Rip'-phng Malang a gentle noise like running water 

3 Green-hide buckets Buckets made of untanned skin 
Jos'-tlmg Pushing against one another 

4 U-ten'-bils Pots and pans 

6 Auc-tion-eei' A man who sells things by auction, 
or by letting them go to the person offenng most 
money 

9 Com-mis'-bion-ei The magistiate of the district 
Pad' -dock An enclosuie 
1 1 Shil'-ly-shal'-ly Nonsense 


XIV— THE TURON GOLD-DIGGINGS (2) 

1 What I didn’t like so much was the hunt- 
ing about of the pool fellows that had not got 
what they called a license — a punted thing 
giving ’em leave foi to dig gold on the Crown 
lands This used to cost a pound or thirty 
shillings a month — I forget rightly which — and, 
of course, some of the chaps hadn’t the money 
to get it with — spent what they had, been un- 
lucky, oi run away from somewhere, and came 
up here as bare of everything to get it out of 
che ground 

L 4 E 
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2. You’d see the troopers asking everybody 
for their license, and those that hadn’t them 
would be marched up to the police-station and 
chained to a big log, sometimes for days and 
days. The Government hadn’t time to get up 
a lock-up, with cells and all the i»st of it, so 
they had to do the chain business. 

3. Some of these men had seen better days, 
and felt it; the other diggers didn’t like it 
either, and growled a good deal among them- 
selves. We could see it would make bad blood 
some day; but there was such a lot of gold 
being got just then that the people didn’t bother 
their heads about anything more than they could 
help — plenty of gold, plenty of money, people 
bringing up more tilings every day from the 
towns for the use of the diggers. You could get 
pretty near anything you wanted by paying for it. 

4. Hard work from daylight to dark, with 
every now and then a big find to sweeten it, 
when a man could see as much money lying at 
his feet, or in his hand, as a year’s work — no, 
four or five — hadn’t made for him before. No 
wonder people were not in a hurry to call out 
for a change in a place like the Turon of the year 
1850! 

5. It was the first night surprised us. Long 
rows of tents, with big roaring log fires in front, 
hot enough to roast you if you went too near; 
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mobs of men talking, singing, chaffing, dealing — 
all as jolly as a lot of schoolboys There was 
grog, too, going, as there is everywhere No 
publics were allowed at first, so, of course, it was 
sold on the sly 

6 When»the police found a sly grog tent they 
made short work of it, I will say Jim and I 
were close by, and saw them at the fun Some- 
body had informed on the man, or they had 
some other reason , so they rode down, about a 
dozen troopers, with the Commissioner at their 
head He went in and found two casks of 
biandy and one of rum, besides a lot of bottled 
stuff They didn’t want that for their own use, 
he believed 

7 Fust he had the heads knocked m of the 
hogsheads , then all the bottled wine and spirits 
were unpacked and stowed m a cart, while the 
straw was put back m the tent Then the men 
and women were ordered to come outside, and a 
trooper set fire to the straw In five minutes 
the tent and everything m it was a mass of 
flame 

8 Every one at the diggings turned out for 
an hour or two at night, and then was the time 
to see Turon m its glory Big, sunburnt men, 
with beards, and red silk sashes round their 
waists, with a sheath-knife and revolvers mostly 
stuck m them, and broad -leaved felt hats 
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on. They were a droll, strange, fierce -looking 
crowd. 


1. Li' -cense. Permission. 

2. Cells. The small rooms in prisons. 
5. Chaff' -ing. Making fun. 

7. Hogs'-heads. Large casks. 


XV.— HORATIUS (1) 

(Macaulay) 

1. It is said that once, in the early days of 
the Romans, when the Etruscans came with an 
army to take and destroy Rome, Horatius, the 
captain of the gate of the city which opened upon 
the bridge over the Tiber, together with his two 
friends, Spurius Lartius and Herminius, kept 
back the whole of the enemy while the bridge 
was being broken down. 

2. When the Consul, or leader of the Romans, 
saw the enemy coming quickly upon them he 
cried out — 

“ Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ? ” 

3. Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate, 
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“ To every man upon tins eart 
Death eometh soon or late 
And how can man die bettei ' 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? 


IS 


“ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed you may , 

I, and two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe m play 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
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Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me ? ” 

5. Then out spake Spurius Lartius, 

Of lineage proud was he, 

“ Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee ” 

And out spake strong Heimimus, 

Of Titian blood was he, 

“ I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee ” 

f> “ Iloratius,” quoth the Consul, 

“As thou sayest, so let it be ” 

And straight against the great anay 
Forth went the dauntless thiee 
For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land noi gold, 

Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life 
In the brave days of old 

7 Then none was for a party , 

Then all were foi the state , 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great , 
Then lands were fairly portioned , 
Then spoils wore fairly sold , 
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The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


8. Now, while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe : 

And Fathers mixed with Commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above 
And loosed the props below. 


9. The three stood calm and silent 
And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose ; 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array : 

To earth they sprang, their swords they 
drew, 

And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way. 

10. Lartius hurled one into the Tiber, Her- 
minius cut down the second, and Horatius 
thrust his sword into the third. Three more 
chiefs then rushed upon the defenders of the 
bridge, and they were likewise slain. 
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1 E-tms'-eans A people who dwelt not far from 

Rome 

JIo-i a'-ti-v s Pronounce Hoi ashius 

Lcn'-h-v <? Pionounce Lar slims 

2 Van The fiont ranks of their army 

3 Odds Numbeis 

Ashes The Romans burnt the bodies of their 
dead, and pieserved their ashes < 

Temjiles of his gods The early Romans weie 
idolaters 

4 Stunt Narrow 

5 Lm'-e-acfe Famil) 

Tit'~i-<m Pronounce Tishmn Belonging to the 
Titian family 

6 Aunty' Arm} 

Jknntf-lcss Bold 

8 Fa’ -the t s The old nobles 

Com'-mons The oi dinar} people 


XVI— A LESSON FROM THE RAIN (1) 

(Sir Archibald Gfiicir) 

I Lot us suppose tliat it is summer-time, 
that you are m the eountiy, and that you have 
fixed upon a certain day foi a holiday ramble 
Some oi you are going to gather wild-flowers, 
some to collect pebbles, and some without any 
very definite aim beyond the love of the holiday 
and of any spoit or adventure winch it may 
In mg vath it 

2. Soon aftci sunrise on the eventful day you 
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are awake, and great is your delight to find the 
sky clear and the sun shining warmly It is 
arranged, howevei, that you do not stait until 
after breakfast-time, and meanwhile you busy 
yourselves m getting leady all the baskets and 
sticks and pther gear of which you are to make 
use during the day 

3 But the brightness of the morning begins 
to get dimmed The few clouds which were to 
be seen at first have grown laige, and seem 
evidently gathering together for a storm And 
suie enough, ere breakfast is well over, the first 
ominous big drops are seen falling You cling 
to the hope that it is only a shower which will 
soon be over, and you go on with the preparations 
for the journey notwithstanding 

4 But the lam shows no symptom of soon 
ceasing The big drops come down thicker and 
faster , little pools of watei begin to form in the 
hollows of the road, and the window-panes aie 
now streaming vnth ram With sad hearts you 
have to give up all hope of holding your excursion 
to-day 

5 It is no doubt veiy tantalising to be 
disappointed m this way when the promised 
pleasure was on the very point of becoming 
yours But let us see if we cannot derive some 
compensation even fiom the bad weather Late 
m the afternoon the sky dears a little, and the 
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lain ceases. You are glad to get outside again, 
and so we all sally forth for a walk 

6 Streams of muddy water are still coursing 
along the sloping roadway If you will let me 
he your guide, I would advise that we should 
take our walk by the neighbouring river We 
wend our way by wet paths and green lanes, 
wheic every hedgerow is still duppmg with 
moisture, until we gam the bridge, and see the 
river right beneath us 

7. What a change this one day’s heavy ram 
has made > Yesterday you could almost count 
the stones in the channel, so small and clear was 
the current But look at it now ' The water 
fills the channel from bank to bank, and rolls 
along swiftly We can watch it for a little from 
the budge As it rushes past, innumerable 
leaves and twigs are seen floating on its surface 

8. Now and then a larger branch, or even a 
whole tree-trunk, comes down, tossing and roll- 
ing about on the flood Sheaves of straw or 
hay, planks of wood, pieces of wooden fence, 
sometimes a poor duck, unable to struggle 
against the current, roll past us and show how 
the river has risen above its banks and done 
damage to the farms higher up its course 

9. We linger for a while on the bridge, 
watching this unceasing tumultuous rush of 
water and the constant variety of objects which 
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it carries down the channel You think it was 
perhaps almost worth while to lose your holiday 
for the sake of seeing so grand a sight as this 
angry and swollen liver, roaring and rushing 
with its full burden of dark water Now, while 
the scene lg still fresh before you, ask yourselves 
a few simple questions about it, and you will 
find perhaps additional reasons for not regretting 
the failure of the promised excursion 

10 In the first place, wheie does all this 
added mass of watei m the river come fiom ? 
You say it was the ram that biought it Well, 
but how should it find its way into this broad 
channel ? Why does not the lam run off the 
ground without making any river at all ? 

11 But, m the second place, wkeie does the 
ram come from ? In the early morning the sky 
was bright, then clouds appeared, and then came 
the ram, and you answer that it was the clouds 
which supplied the ram But the clouds must 
have derived the water from some source How 
is it that clouds gather ram, and let it descend 
upon the earth ? 

1 2 In the third place, what is it which causes 
the river to lush on m one direction more than 
another? When the water was low, and you 
could, perhaps, almost step across the channel 
on the stones and gravel, the current, small 
though it might be, was still quite perceptible 
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You saw that the water was moving along the 
channel always from the same quaiter And 
now when the channel is filled with this rolling 
tonent of daik water, you see that the duection 
of the current is still the same Can you tell 
why this should be 9 

13 Again, yesterday the water was clear, 
to-day it is dark and discoloured Take a little 
of this duty-looking w 7 atei home with you, and 
let it stand all night m a glass To-morrow 
morning you will find that it is clear, and that 
a fine layer of mud has sunk to the bottom It 
is mud, therefoic, which discolours the swollen 
river But where did this mud come from ? 
Plainly, it must have something to do with the 
heavy rain and the flooded state of the stream 

14 Well, this livei, whether m shallow or m 
flood, is always moving onward in one duection, 
and the mud which it bears along is earned 
towaids the same point to which the river itself 
is hastening While we sit on the budge 
waif lung the foaming watei as it eddies and 
whirls past us, the question comes home to us — 
what becomes of all this vast quantity of water 
and mud 9 

15 Remember, now, that our liver is only 
one of many hundieds which flow across this 
country, and that there are thousands more in 
other countries where the same thing may be 
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seen which, we have been watching to-day They 
are all flooded when heavy lams come , they 
all flow downwards , and all of them carry moie 
01 less mud along with them 

1 Def-m-ite Fixed , exact 

2 Geai # Appaiatu& , things 

3 O'-muiouh Foretelling evil , threatening 

4 Symp'-tom Sign 

5 Tan'-tal-is-mg Vexing, teasing 
Com-pen-sci'-tion Reward 
Sal'-ly Set forth 

9 Tu-muV-tu-ous Noisy , disorderly 
12 Per-cep'-tMe That which can be seen oi perceived 


XVII— A LESSON PROM THE RAIN (2) 

1 As we walk liomewaids again, it will be 
well to put together some of the chief features 
of this day’s experience We have seen that 
sometimes the sky is clear and blue, with the 
sun shining bughtly and warmly m it, that 
sometimes clouds come across the sky, and that 
when they gather thickly lain is apt to fall We 
have seen that a river flows , that it is swollen 
by heavy ram, and that when swollen it is apt 
to be muddy 

2 In this way we have leamt that there is a 
close connection between the sky above us and 
the earth under our feet. In the morning it 
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seemed but a little thing that clouds should be 
seen gathenng oveihead , and yet, ere evening 
fell, those clouds led by degrees to the flooding 
of the liver, the sweeping down of trees, and 
fences, and faim produce , and it might even be 
to the destiuction of bridges, the inundation of 
fields and villages and towns, and a large 
destiuction of human hie and property 

3 But perhaps you live in a large town and 
have no opportunity of seeing such country 
sights as I have been desenbmg, and in that 
case you may natuially enough imagine that 
these things cannot have much interest for you 
You may learn a great deal, however, about rain 
and streams even in the streets of a town 

4 Catch a little of the ram m a plate, and 
you will find it to be so much clear watei But 
look at it as it courses along the gutters You 
see how muddy it is it has swept away the 
loose dust worn by wheels and feet fiom the 
stones of the sticot, and carried it into the 
gutters Each gutter thus becomes like the 
flooded river 

5. You can watch, too, how chips of stiaw, 
corks, bits of wood, and other loose objects lying 
m the street are borne away, very much as the 
trunks of trees are carried by the river Even 
in a town, therefore, you can follow how changes 
m the sky lead to changes on the earth. 
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6 If you think for a little, you will recall 
many other illustrations of the way m which the 
common things of everyday life aie connected 
together As far back as you can lemembei, 
you have been familiar with such things as sun- 
shine, clouds, wind, lam, rivers, frost, and snow, 
and they have giown so commonplace that you 
never think of considering about them 

7 You cannot imagine them, perhaps, as m 
any way different from what they are , they 
seem, indeed, so natural and so neccssaiy that 
you may even be surprised when any one asks 
you to give a reason for them But if you had 
lived all your lives m a country where no ram 
ever fell, and if you were to be brought to such 
a country as this, and were to see such a storm 
of ram as you have been watching to-day, would 
it not be veiy stiange to you, and would you not 
naturally enough begin to ask the meanmg of it ? 

8. Or suppose that a boy from some very 
warm part of the world were to visit this country 
m winter, and to see for the first time snow fall, 
and the rivers solidly frozen- ovei, would you be 
surprised if he showed great astonishment ? If 
he asked you to tell him what snow is, and 
why the ground is so hard, and the air so 
cold, why the streams no longer flow, but have 
become crusted with ice — could you answer his 
questions 2 
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9 And yet these questions 1 elate to veiy 
common, everyday things If you think about 
them, you will learn, perhaps, that the answers 
are not quite so easily found as you had 
imagined Do not suppose that because a 
thing is common it can have no interest foi 
you There is really nothing so common as not 
to deserve youi attention, and which will not 
reward you foi your pains 

10 I would fain have you not to be content 
with what is said in this little book, oi in othei 
books, whether small oi gieat, but ratkei to get 
into the habit of using youi own eyes and seeing 
for yourselves what takes place m this wonderful 
world of oius All lound you there is abundant 
mutcnul foi tins most delightful lnquuy 

LI No exclusion you evei made m pursuit 
of mete enjoyment and adventuie by nvei, 
heath, oi hill, could give you more hearty 
pleasure than a iambic with eyes and ears alike 
open to note the lessons to be learnt fiom every 
day and fi om every landscape llemember that 
besides the printed books which you use at 
home, oi at school, there is the great book of 
Natuie, wherein each of us, young and old, may 
read, and go on reading all through life without 
exhausting even a small part of what it has to 
teach us. 
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1 Feat'-uiet, The principal things to be seen 

2 In-un-da'-tion Flooding 

6 lie-call' Bung back to nnnd 
Com 1 -mon-place Ordinary 

10 Fain Gladly 
A-lund’-unt Very plentiful 

1 1 Ex-haust'-mg Using up 

• 

XVIII— HORATIUS (2) 

1 But now no sound of laughter 
Was heaid amongst the foes , 

A wild and wrathful clamoui 
From all the vanguard rose 

Six speais’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way 

2 But hark > the ciy is “ Astur,” 

And lo t the ranks divide 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And m his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield 

3 He smiled on those bold Romans, 

A smile seiene and high , 

L 4 F 
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Hu eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And &co] n was in las eye 
Quoth lie, “ The shc-wolf’s littei 
Stand savagely at bay 
But will ye daie to follow 
If Astui cleais the way ? ” 

4 Then v haling up las broadsword 
With both hands to the height. 

He rushed against Hoiatius, 

And smote with all las might 
With shield and blade, Hoiatius 
Bight deftly turned the blow — 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh , 
It missed las helm, but gashed his tlagh — 
The Tuscans laised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow 

a Ife reeled, and on Ileimmius 
He leaned one bi untiling space , 

Then, like a. wild cat mad with wounds, 
Spuing light at Astui ’s face 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 

So fici ce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a haudbreadth out 
Belaud the Tuscan’s head 

G. But meanwhile axe and level 
Have manfully been plied , 
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And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide 
“ Come back, come back, Horatius I ” 

Loud cried the Fathers all , 

“ Back, Lartius ' back, Hermmius * 

Back, e^e the rum fall I ” 

7 Back darted Spunus Laitius , 

Heimimus daited back 

And, as they passed, beneath then feet 

They felt the timbers crack 

But when they turned then faces, 

And on the faither shoie 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more 

8 But with a crash like thundei 
Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wieck 
Lay light athwart the stream 
And a long shout of triumph 
Bose from the walls of Borne, 

As to the highest tuiret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam 

1 Clam'-om Confused noise 

2 Ab'-tm The giant chief of Luna, a city of the 

Etruscans 
Am' -fie Bioad 

Foul -fold shield Shield made of foui thicknesses 
of ox-hide 
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‘2 Bimiil Swoid 
3 Se-iene Calm 

'Tiis' -inns The Etruscans 

Quoth Saul 

Shr-uiilj’s lit' in Romulus and Remus, the founders 
of Rome, weic said to have been suckled by a 
wolf Hem e the Romans are called the littei, oi 
oflspiuig, of the she-wolf a 

Btfiuil nt bmj To turn against the foe, like a hunted 
stag against the hounds 
1 1 left' -h/ Olcveily 

8 Tin d-tnps The tops of the towers over the gate 
Yellow Juimi The watcis of the Tiber weie coloured 
yellow by the mud washed down by the stream 


XIX— ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS 

(Wnrns’s NvruRAL History or Srlrornjs) 

1 Thoie as a, wonrleiful spmt of sociality 
amongst animals , a remarkable instance of this 
is seen in the flocking of birds 

2 Many horses, though quiet with company, 
will not stay one minute m a field by them- 
selves My neighbour’s horse will not only 
not stay by himself abioad, but he will not 
bear to be left alone m a strange stable He 
has been known to leap out at a stable window 
after company , and yet, m other lespects, he 
is remarkably quiet. 

Oxen and cows will not fatten by them- 
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selves, but will neglect the finest pasture that 
is not recommended by society It would be 
needless to add instances m sheep, which con- 
stantly flock together 

4 But this feeling seems not to be confined 
to animals* of the same kind , foi we know a 
doe, still abve, that was brought up fiom a 
little fawn with a dairy of cows, with them 
it goes a-field, and with them it leturns to 
the yard 

5 The dogs of the yard take no notice of 
this deer, being used to her, but if strange 
dogs come by, a chase ensues , while the master 
smiles to see his favourite leading her pursuers 
over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she leturns to 
the cows, who, with fieiee lowmgs and menac- 
ing horns, drive the assailants quite out of 
the pasture 

6 Even great difference of land does not 
always prevent friendship For a very intelli- 
gent and observant person has assured me 
that, m the former part of his life, keeping 
but one horse, he happened also on a time to 
have but one solitary hen 

7. These two animals spent much of then- 
time together m a lonely oi chard By degrees 
an apparent fnendship began to spring up 
between them The fowl would appioach the 
quadruped with fuendly sounds, lubbmg her- 
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self gently against Ins legs, while the horse 
would look down with satisfaction, and move 
with the gieatest caution lest he should trample 
upon his tiny companion 

8 My fnend had a little helpless leveret 
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brought to linn, vvhuh the servants fed with 
milk m a spoon , and about the same time his 
eat had kittens, winch wcie drowned The 
bare, was soon lost, and supposed to be killed 
by some dog or cat. 

0. However, in about a fortnight, as the 
master was sitting in Jus garden, ho observed 
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his cat with tail erect trotting towards him, 
and calling with little, short, affectionate notes, 
such as they use towards their kittens, and 
something gambolling aftei, which proved to 
be the leveiet that the eat had supported with 
her milk, (pid continued to support with great 
affection 

10 Again, a boy has taken three little 
squurels m then nest, oi diey, as it is called 
m these parts These small creatines he put 
undei the caic of a cat who had lately lost 
her kittens, and finds that she nurses and 
suckles them with the same care and affection 
as if they were her own kittens 

1 S'o-ci al'-i-ty Companionship , friendship 

5 Ensues' Follows 

Meri-a-cmg Threatening 
As-sail' -ants Attackei s , enemies 

8 Lev'-ei-et A young hare 

9 Gam' -boiling Playing 

XX— ARTHUR’S FIRST NIGHT AT 
RUGBY (1) 

(From Tom Brown’s School Dams, by T Hughes) 

1 The school-house piayers were the same 
on the first night as on the other nights, save 
for the gaps caused by the absence of those boys 
who came late, and the line of new boys who 
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stood all together at the farther table — of all 
sorts and sizes, like young hears with all their 
troubles to come, as Tom’s father had said to 
him when he was in the same position. 

2. He thought of it as he looked at the line, 
and poor little slight Arthur standing; with them, 
and as he was leading him upstairs to Number 4, 
directly after prayers, and showing him his bed. 

3. It was a huge, high, airy room, with two 
largo windows looking on to the school close. 
There were twelve beds in the room. The one 
in the farthest corner by the fireplace occupied 
by the sixth-form boy, who was responsible for 
the discipline of the room, and the rest by the 
boys in the lower fifth and other junior forms, 
all fags (for the fifth -form boys slept in rooms 
by themselves). 

4. Being fags, the eldest of them was not more 
than about sixteen years old, and were all bound 
to bo up and in bed by ten ; the sixth-form boys 
came to bed from ton to a quarter past (at which 
time the old verger came round to put the 
candles out), except when they sat up in bed to 
read. 

5. Within a few minutes, therefore, of their 
entry, all the other boys who slept in Number 4 
bad come up. The little fellows went, quietly to 
their own beds, and began undressing, ami t alk- 
ing to each other in whispers; while the elder, 
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amongst whom was Tom, sat chatting about on 
one another’s beds, with their jackets and waist- 
coats off 

6 Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed with 
the novelty of his position The idea of sleep- 
ing m the j-oom with stxange hoys had clearly 
never crossed his mind before, and was as pain- 
ful as it was strange to him He could hardly 
bear to take his jacket off, however, presently, 
with an effort, off it came, and then he paused, 
and looked at Tom, who was sitting at the 
bottom of Ins bed talking and laughing 

7 “ Please, Brown,” he whispered, “ may I 

wash my face and hands ? ” “ Of couise, if you 

like,” said Tom staling ; “ that’s your washhand- 
stand under the window, second from your bed 
You’ll have to go down foi more water m the 
morning if you use it all” And on he went 
with Ins talk, while Arthur stole timidly out 
fiom between the beds to his washing-stand, 
and began las ablutions, thereby drawing for a 
moment on himself the attention of the room 

8 On went the talk and laughter Arthur 
finished Ins washing and undressing, and put on 
Ins night-gown He then looked round moie 
nervously than ever Two or three of the little 
boys were already in bed, sitting up with their 
chins on their knees The light burned clear , 
the noise went on 
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9 It was a faying moment for the poor little 
lonely boy , liowevei, this time lie didn’t ask 
Tom what he might, or might not do, but 
chopped on his knees by Ins bedside as he had 
done every day from childhood, to open his 
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licatt to Him who heareth tho cry and beareth 
the sox rows of the teiulei child and the strong 
man m agon) . 

10. Tom was sitting at the bottom of Ins bed 
unlacing Ins boots, so that his bach was towards 
Arthur^ and he didn’t see what had happened, 
and looked up m wonder at the sudden silence 
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Then two or three boys laughed and sneered, 
and a big brutal fellow who was standing in the 
middle of the room picked up a slipper, and 
shied it at the kneeling boy, calling him a 
snivelling young shaver 

11 TheR Tom saw the whole, and the next 
moment the boot he had just pulled off flew 
straight at the head of the bully, who had just 
time to thiow up his aim and catch it on his 
elbow 

12 “ Confound you, Brown, what’s that 
for 2 ” loaied he, stamping with pain “Never 
mind what I mean,” said Tom, stepping on to 
the flooi, every drop of blood m Ins body ting- 
ling, “if any fellow wants the other boot, he 
knows how to get it ” 

3 Oc'-cu^pied Engaged m 
Dis'-ci-plme Good ordei 
Jn'-m oi Youngei 

4 Vei'-qei The attendant 

8 Nei v'-oiLs-ly In a frightened manner 

10 Sniv'-el-ling Whmmg 

1 1 Bul'-ly A big coward who torments those weaker than 

himself 


XXI.— HORATIUS (3) 

1 Alone stood biave Hoiatius, 

But constant still m mind , 

Thuce thirty thousand foes before, 
And the bzoad stream behind 
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“Down with lnm t” cued false Sextus, 
With a smile on Ins pale face , 

“ Now yield thee 1 ” cued Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our giaee ” 

2 Round turned lie, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see, 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus not spake he 

But he saw on Palatums 
TJie white poich of Ins home, 

And he spake to the noble iivei 
That lolls by the towcis of Rome 

3 “ O Tiber 1 father Tiber 1 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s aims, 

Take thou in chaigc this day 1 ” 

So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his hai ness on Ins back 
Plunged headlong in the tide 

4 No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from cither bank , 

But friends and foes m dumb siupnse, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Blond gazing where he sank 
And when above the surges 
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They saw his crest appeal, 

All Rome sent foith a raptuious ciy, 

And even the lanks of Tuscany 
Could scarce foibear to cheer 

5 But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain, 

And fast liis blood was flowing, 

And he was soie in pain 

And heavy was his aimour, 

And spent with changing blows , 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose 

6 Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place 
But his limbs were borne up biavely 
By the brave heait within, 

And our good father Tibet 
Bare bravely up his chm 

7 “ Curse on him ’ ” quoth false Sextus, 
“Will not the villain drown 2 

But for this stay, eio close of day 
We should have sacked the town ' ” 

“ Heaven help him ! ” quoth Lars Porsena, 
“ And bring him safe to shore, 
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For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before ” 

8 And now lie feels the bottom, 

Now on dry earth he stands, 

Now louncl lum thiong the Fathers 
To piess Ins goiy hands 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise, and weeping loud, 

He entcis tlnough the nvei-gate, 

Borne by the joyful crowd 

9 They gave him of the corn-land 
That was of public right, 

As much as two stiong oxen 
(Amid plough from morn till night , 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And thcio it stands until this day 
To witness if I lie. 

1 Fahr ,SV / '-Ins A Roman who li.ul gone ovci to the enemy, 

and was now one ot the leadeis of the Etiuscans 
Jjiib lW-sf-m. An Etruscan general 

2 Dn/ju'-mtj Condescending , taking the trouble 
Chi' iy n, Oowaid 

ValrOrU-ms One of the seven lulls upon which Rome 
was huilfc 

3 Ti'-bcr The xiver-god of the Romans 

4. Sm'-t/i's Waves 
Ratf 4 u-i oils. <J oyous 

5. Cluing' -my. Exchanging 
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6 JFeen Think 

7 Sacked Destroyed 
Gal'-lant Brave 

8 Thong Press 
Go'^iy Blood-stained 

9 Pub' -he nght Belonged to the state 

n 

XXII —ARTHUR’S FIRST NIGHT AT 
RUGBY (2) 

1 What would have been the result is doubt- 
ful, for at this moment the sixth-form boy came 
m, and not another word could be said Tom 
and the rest rushed into bed, and finished their 
unrobing there, and the old verger, as punctual 
as the clock, had put out the candle m another 
minute, and toddled on to the next room, shutting 
their door with his usual “ Good-night, gen’l’m’n ” 

2 Theie were many boys m that room by 
whom that little scene was taken to heart before 
they slept But sleep seemed to have deserted 
the pillow of poor Tom For some time his 
excitement, and the flood of memories which 
chased one another through Ins brain, kept him 
from thinking or resolving His head throbbed, 
his heart leapt, and he could hardly keep himself 
from spungmg out of bed and rushing about the 
room 

3 Then the thought of his own mother came 
across him, and the promise he had made at her 
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knee, yeais ago, nevei to forget to kneel by his 
bedside, and give lnmself up to lus Father, 
befoic he laid his head oil his pillow, fiom which 
he might nevei use , and he lay down gently, 
and ruled as if lus heart would bieak He was 
only fouiteen yeais old „ 

4 It was no light act of courage m those 
days, my deal boys, for a little fellow to say his 
piayeis publicly, even at Rugby A few years 
label , when Arnold’s manly piety had begun to 
leaven the school, the tables turned , before he 
died, m the sclioolhousc at least, and, I believe, 
in the othci house, the lule was the othei way 
But pool Tom had come to school m other times 

5 The first few nights after he came he did 
not kneel down because of the noise, but sat up 
in bed till the candle was out, and then stole 
out and said his praycis, ui fear lest some one 
should find him out. So did many anothei 
poor little fellow 

G 'Plum he began to think ho might just as 
well say lus piayeis m bed, and then that it 
didn’t mattei whether he was kneeling or sitting 
or lying down And so it came to pass with 
Tom, as with all who will not confess their Lord 
before men ; and for the last yeai he had prob- 
ably not said his prayers m earnest a dozen 
tunes. 

7 . l’oor Tom > the first and bitterest feeling, 
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which was like to break his heart, was the sense 
of his own cowaidice The vice of all others 
which he loathed was brought m and burned m 
on his own soul He had lied to his mother, 
to Ins conscience, to his God How could he 
beai it 1 2 

8 And then the poor little weak boy, whom 
he had pitied and almost scorned for his weak- 
ness, had done that which he, braggart as he 
was, dared not do The first dawn of comfoit 
came to him in swearing to himself that he 
would stand by that boy through thick and thm, 
and cheer him, and help him, and bear his 
burdens for the good deed that night 

9 Then he resolved to write home next day 
and tell his mother all, and what a cowaid her 
son had been And then peace came to him as 
he resolved to bear testimony next morning 
The morning would be harder than the night to 
begin with, but he felt that he could not affoid 
to let one chance slip 

1 Punctf-u-al Coming exactly at the proper time 

2 De-sert'-ed Left 

4 Ai'-nold Dr Arnold, head-master of Rugby School 
Leav'-en To work in the school as yeast (leaven) 
does m the dough of which bread is made 

7 Loathed Hated 

8 Bracf-gart Boaster 

9 Test'-i-mo-ny Witness 
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. XXm.— ARTHUR’S FIRST NIGHT AT 
RUGBY (3) 

]. Several times lie faltered, for the devil 
showed him first of all his old friendsr calling him 
“Saint” and “Square-toes,” and a dozen hard 
names, and whispered to him that his motive 
would be misunderstood, and he would only be 
left alone with the new boy ; whereas it was his 
duty to keep all means of influence, that he 
might do good to the largest number. 

2. And then came the more subtle temp- 
tation. “ Shall I be showing myself braver than 
others by doing this? Have I any right to 
begin now ? Ought I not rather to pray in my 
own study? letting other boys know that I 
do so, and trying to lead them to it, while 
in public at least I should go on as I have 
done?” 

3. However, his good angel was too strong that 
night, and he turned on his side and slept, tired 
of trying to reason, but resolved to follow the 
impulse which had been so strong, and in which 
he had found peace. 

4. Next morning he was up and washed and 
dressed, all but his jacket and waistcoat, just as 
the ten minutes’ bell began to ring, and then, in 
the face of the whole room, knelt down to pray. 
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Not five words could he say The bell mocked 
him, and he was listening for every whisper in 
the room — what were they all thinking of him 7 
He was ashamed to go on kneeling, ashamed to 
use from his knees 

5 At last, as it were from Ins inmost heart, 
a still, small voice seemed to breathe forth the 
wolds of the publican “ God be meiciful to me 
a sinner ' ” He repeated them over and over, 
clinging to them as for his life, and rose from 
Ins knees comforted and humbled, and ready to 
face the world 

C It was not needed two othei boys besides 
Aithur had already followed his example, and he 
went down to the great school with a glimmer- 
ing of another lesson m his heart — the lesson 
that he who has conquered his own coward 
spmt has conquered the whole outward world 

7 He found, too, how greatly he had exag- 
gerated the effect to be produced by his act 
For a few nights there was a sneer when he 
knelt down, but this passed off soon, and one 
by one all the other boys but three or four 
followed the lead 

8 Before either Tom Brown or Arthur left 
the school-house there was no room m which it 
had not become the regular custom I trust it 
is so still, and that the old heathen state of 
things has gone out for ever 
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1. Fal'-tered Hesitated. 

In'-flw-ence. Power 
5. 1‘uV-h-am. See St. Luke xviii. 13 
7. Ex-cuj'-gei-a-ted. Made to appear greater than it 
really was 


XXIV. — THE OWL 

(Barry Cornwall) 

1. In tlio liollow tree in the gray old tower 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 

Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour, 
But at dusk, — lie’s abroad and well ; 

Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still and 
dim, 

The boldest will shrink away ; 

0, when the night falls, and roosts the 
fowl, 

Then, then is the reign of the horned 
owl ! 

2. And the owl hath a bride who is fond and 

bold, 

And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 

And with eyes like the shine of the moonshine 
cold 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom ! 
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Not a feather she moves, not a caiol she smgs, 
As she waits m her tree so still , 

But when her heait heaieth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 

0, when the moon shines, and the dogs 
# do howl, 

Then, then is the ciy of the horned owl 1 



3 Mourn not for the owl nor Ins gloomy plight ’ 
The owl hath his share of good ; 

If a pusoner he be m the broad dayhght, 

He is lord m the dark green wood ! 
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Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate ; 

They are each unto each a pride — 

Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark 
fate 

Hath rent them from all beside ! 

So when the night falls, ajid dogs do 
howl, 

Sing Ho ! for the reign of the horned 
owl ! 

We know not alway who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold 
brown owl. 

1. Spec'-tral. Like a ghost, or spectre. 

2. Ghist'-Uj. Death-like. 

Car'-ol. Song of joy. 

3. Plight. State; condition. 

Bent. Separated. 


XXV.— MARTIN’S DEN (1) 

(From Ton Brown’s Sciiool Days, by T. Hughes) 

1. About six weeks after the beginning of 
the half, as Tom and Arthur were sitting one 
night before supper beginning their verses, 
Arthur suddenly stopped, and looked up, and 
said, “ Tom, do you know anything of Martin ? ” 

2. “Yes,” said Tom, taking his hand out 
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of his back hair, and delighted to throw his 
Latin book on to the sofa , “ I know him pretty 
well He’s a very good fellow, but as mad as a 
hatter He’s called Madman, you know And 
never was such a fellow for getting all sorts 
of rum things about him He tamed two 
snakes last half, and used to cairy them about 
in his pocket , and I’ll be bound he’s got some 
hedgehogs and rats in his cupboard now, and 
no one knows what besides 

3 “We had such a game with him one 
day last half He had been kicking up hoind 
stinks for some time in his study, till, I suppose, 
some fellow told Mary, and she told the Doctor 
Anyhow, one day, a little before dinner, when 
he came down from the library, the Doctoi, 
instead of going home, came striding into the 
hall ‘East,’ says he, ‘just come and show 
me Martin’s study ’ 

4 “ ‘ Oh, here’s a game,’ whispered the rest 
of us, and we all cut upstairs after the Doctoi, 
East leading As we got into the New Kow, 
which was hardly wide enough to hold the 
Doctor and his gown, click, click, click, we 
heard m the old Madman’s den Then that 
stopped all of a sudden, and the bolts went 
to like fun , the Madman knew East’s step, 
and thought there was going to be a siege 

5 “ ‘ It’s the Doctor, Martin , he’s here and 
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wants to see you,’ sings out East Then the 
bolts went back slowly, and the door opened, 
and theie was the old Madman standing, looking 
piccious sealed , Ins jacket off, lus shirt sleeves 
up to his elbows, and his long skinny arms 
all covered with anchois and arrows* and letters 
tattooed in with gunpowdei like a sailor-boy’s, 
and a stink fit to knock jou down coming out 
6 1 \\ as all the .Doctor could do to stand 

his giound , and East and I, who were looking 
under Ins arms, held oui noses tight. The old 
magpie was standing on the window-sill, all 
liis feathers drooping, and looking disgusted 
and half-poisoned 

7. “ ‘ What can you be about, Maitin ? ’ says 
the Doctor , ‘ you ically musn’t go on m tins 
way — you’re a nuisance to the whole passage’ 
4 Dleu.se, Mi', I was only mixing up this powder, 
theie isn’t any harm m it , ’ and the Madman 
seized neivously on Ins pestle and mortar to 
show the Doctor the haiinlossncss of Ins pursuits, 
and went on pounding. Click, click, click ; he 
hadn’t given six clicks bofoic, puff I up went 
the wdiole into a gieat blaze, away went the 
pestle and moitar across the study, and back 
we tumbled into the passage ” 

2 Ho* j a A couth 

The JJottm Dr Arnold 
1 Sift ft* An Attempt to lucak into Ins room 
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5 Pie'-cious Very valuable 
Seated Frightened 

Tat-tooed' Pricked into the skin with chaicoal or 
other colour 

6 Dis-gust'-ed Annoyed , out of patience 

7 Pei' -tie A heavy rod used by chemists, etc , for 

pounding up things in a bowl, called a mortar 
Pm -s*nts' Engagements, occupations 


XXVI— MARTIN’S DEN (2) 

1 “ The magpie flutteied down into the court, 
swearing, and the Madman danced out, howling, 
with his fingeis in his mouth The Doctor 
caught hold of him, and called to us to fetch 
some water, 

2 “ £ There, you silly fellow,’ said he, quite 
pleased, though, to find he wasn’t much hurt, 
‘ you see you don’t know the least what you’re 
doing with all these things, and now, mind, 
you must give up piactismg chemistry by 
yourself ’ 

3 “ Then he took hold of his arm and looked 
at it, and I saw he had to bite his lip, and his 
eyes twinkled , but he said, quite giave, 4 Here, 
you see, you’ve been making all these foolish 
marks on yourself, which you can never get 
out, and you’ll be very sorry for it m a year 
or two , now come down to the housekeeper’s 
room, and let us see if you are hurt ’ 
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4 “And away went the two, and we all 
stayed and had a legulai tuin-out of the den, 
till Mai tin came back with Ins hand bandaged 
and turned us out ” 

5 The afoiesaid Martin had a passion for 
buds, beasts, and insects, and knew moie of 
them than any one in .Rugby — except, perhaps, 
the Doctoi, who knew everything He was also 
an experimental chemist oil a small scale, and 
he had made unto himself an elcctne machine, 
hour which it was Ins gieatest pleasuie and 
glory to administei small shocks to any small 
boys who weie iasli enough to vcntuie into 
his study 

6 And this was by no means an adventure 
free fiom excitement , foi, besides the probability 
of a snake dropping on to your head or twining 
lovingly up your leg, or a rat getting into your 
breeches - pocket m bcarch of food, theie was 
the animal and chemical odoui to he faced, 
which always hung about the den, and the 
chance of being blown up in some of the many 
experiments which Martin was always trying, 
with the most wondeiful results m the way 
of explosions and smells that mortal boy ever 
heard of. 

7. Of course, poor Martin, in consequence 
of his put suits, had become an Ishmaelite in 
the house. In the lust place he half-poisoned 
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his neighbours, and then they, in turn, were 
always on the look-out to pounce upon any 
of his numerous live-stock, and duve him fiantic 
by enticing his pet magpie out of his window 
into a neighbouring study, and making the 
disreputably old bud drunk on toast sopped 
in beei and sugar 

8 Then Martin, for his sms, inhabited a 
study looking into a small court some ten 
feet across, the window of which was completely 
commanded by those of the studies opposite 

9 Bast and another boy, of an equally 
tormenting and ingenious turn of mind, now 
lived exactly opposite, and had expended huge 
pains and time m the preparation of instruments 
of annoyance for the benefit of Martin and 
his live colony One morning an old basket 
made its appearance, suspended by a short 
cord, outside Martin’s window, in which were 
deposited an imitation nest containing four 
young hungiy jackdaws, the pride and glory 
of Martin’s life for the time being, and which 
he was currently asserted to have hatched upon 
his own person 

5 A-ffrre-said Mentioned before 
Ad-mm'-is-tei To give 

6 O’-dow Smell 

7 Ish'-ma-el-itc An outcast like Iskmael 
En-h'-cmg Peisuading 
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8. Dis-rep'-u-ta-ble. Having an evil name. 

9. In-gen' -irons. Clever. 

Ben'-e-fit. Advantage. 

Imirta'-tim nest. Not a real nest, but one made 
by Martin himself. 

Gw /j reni-hj. Generally. 

Assert'-ed. Stated. 


XXVII.— THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTER (1) 

(Lewis Carroll) 

1. The sun was shining on the sea. 

Shining with all his might ; 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 
In the middle of the night. 

2. The moon was shining sulkily, 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done. 

“ It’s very rude of him,” she said, 

“ To come and spoil the fun ! ” 

3. The sea was wet as wet could be, 

The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky ; 
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No birds were flying overhead- 
There were no birds to fly 

4 The walrus and the caipenter 
Were walking hand m hand ; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand. 



“ If this were only cleared away,” 
They said, “ it would be giand t ” 


5 * If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the walrus said, 

“ That they would get it clear r> ” 
“ I doubt it,” said the caipentci, 
And shed a bitter tear 
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6. “ Oh, oysters, come and walk with us ! ” 

The walrus did beseech ; 

“A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 

Along the briny beach ; 

We cannot do with more* than four, 

To give a hand to each.” 

7 . The eldest oyster looked at him, 

But never a word he said ; 

The elder oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head — 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster bed. 

8. But four young oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat ; 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat — 

And this was odd, because, you know, 

They hadn’t any feet. 

1. Bil'-lows. Waves. 

2. Sulk'4-ly. In a bad temper. 

4. Wal'-rus. A large sea animal. 


XXVIIL— MARTIN’S DEN (3) 

1. Early in the morning and late at night 
he was to be seen half out of the window, 
administering to the varied wants of his callow 
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brood. After deep cogitation, East and bis 
chum had spliced a knife on to the end of a 
fishing-rod, and, having watched Martin out, 
had, after half an hour’s severe sawing, cut the 
string by which the bucket was suspended, and 



“TABU IN THr MORNING AND I ATT AT NIGHT Iir IUS TO BT RI TN HAT1 
OUT 01 THE WINDOW, ADM IN IS H RING 10 rilT YARirD WANIS 01 HIS 
CAI 1 OW BROOD ” 


tumbled it on to the pavement below, with 
hideous remonstrance from the occupants 

2 Poor Martin returned from his short 
absence, collected the fragments, and leplaced 
his brood (except one whose neck had been 
broken m the descent) m their old location, 
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suspending them this time by string and wire 
twisted together, defiant of any shaip instru- 
ment which his persecutors could command 

3 But East and his chum had an answer for 
eveiy move of the adversary, and the next day 
had mounted a gun, m the shape of a pea- 
sbootei, upon the ledge of their window, pointed 
so as to bear exactly upon the spot which Maitm 
had to occupy whilst tending Ins nurslings 

4 The moment ho began to feed they began 
to shoot In vain did the enemy himself invest 
in a pea-shooter, and endeavour to answer the 
fire, while he fed the young buds with his other 
hand Ins attention was divided, and his shots 
fiew wild, while every one of theirs told, and 
drove him into bowlings and imprecations He 
had been dnven to shelter the nest m a corner 
of Ins already too well-filled den. 

5 His door was barricaded by a set of in- 
genious bolts of Ins own invention, for the sieges 
were frequent by the neighbours, when any 
unusually bad smell spread itself from the den 
to the iieighbounng studies. 

G The door panels wore m a normal state of 
smash, but the frame of the door resisted all 
besiegers, and behind it the owner earned on 
his various pursuits 

7 “ Open, Martin, old boy — it’s only 1, Tom 
Brown.’’ “Oh, veiy well, stop a moment” 
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One bolt went back “ You’re suie East isn’t 
there ? ” “ No, no, hang it, open ” Tom gave a 

kick, the other boltereaked,and he entered the den 

8 Den indeed it was, about five feet six 
inches long, by five wide, and seven feet high 
About six tattered school-books occupied the 
top shelves The other shelves, where they had 
not been cut away, and used by the owner for 
other purposes, were fitted up for the abiding 
places of birds, beasts, and reptiles 

9 There was no attempt at carpet or curtain 
The table was entirely occupied by the great 
work of Martin, the electric machine, which was 
carefully covered with the remains of the table- 
cloth The jackdaw cage occupied one wall, and 
the other was adorned by a small hatchet, a pair 
of climbing irons, and his tin candle-box, in 
which he was, for the time being, endeavouring 
to raise a hopeful young family of field-mice 

10 As nothing should be let to lie useless, 
it was well that the candle-box was thus 
occupied, for candles Martin never had A 
pound was issued to him weekly, as to the 
other boys, but as candles weie available capital, 
and easily exchangeable for birds’ eggs or young 
birds, Martin’s pound invariably found its way, 
m a few hours, to a bird-fancier’s, who would give 
a hawk’s or nightingale’s egg or a young linnet 
m exchange. Martin’s ingenuity was therefore 

L 4 H 
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for ever on the rack to supply himself with 
light ; just now lie had hit upon a grand inven- 
tion, and the den was lighted by a flaring cotton 
wick issuing from a ginger -beer bottle full of 
some vile-smelling composition. 

11. When light altogether failed iiim, Martin 
would loaf about by the fires in the passages or 
hall, and try to do his verses or learn lines by 
firelight. He was therefore delighted when Tom 
invited him to come into his study to prepare 
lessons with himself and Arthur. 

1. Fa'-ricd. Of different kinds. 

Cal'-low. Unfledged 

Cog-i-ta'-lion . Thought. 

Hid'-c-ons. Miserably noisy. 

2. Descent' Fall. 

La-caf-ticm. Place. 

Per'-se-cu-tors. Tormentors. 

3. Ad'-ocrsa-ry. Enemy ; foe. 

4 . Im-pre-cu! -lions Curses. 

5. Bar-ri-ca'-ded Securely fastened. 

10. A -m i l 1 -a- lie. U sabl e. 

Cap'-i-hil. That which can be exchanged for other 
goods. 

In-va'-ri-alhly. A1 ways. 


XXIX. — BIRDS -NESTING 

i 

(From Tom Bhown's School Days, by T. Hughes) 

J. When they came in sight of the wood, 
Martin pulled up to point out the position of 
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the nest “ Oh, come on, don’t let us stop,” 
said Arthur, who was getting excited at the 
sight of the wood , so they broke into a trot 
again and were soon across the brook, up the 
slope and into the 
Spinney ,Here 
they advanced 
as noiselessly as 
possible, lest 
keepeis or othei 
enemies should 
be about, and 
stopped at the 
foot of a tall fir, 
at the top of 
which Martin 
pointed out with 
pride the kes- 
trel’s nest, the 
object of then 
search 

2 Now came 
the tug of war 
It was a very 
difficult tree to climb until the branches were 
reached, the first of which was some fourteen feet 
up, for the trunk was too thick at the bottom to 
be swarmed , m fact, neither of the boys could 
reach moie than half round it with their arms 



‘UP THE SLOPE AND INTO IIIE SPINNC* 
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3 Martin and Tom, both of whom had 
climbing irons on, tiled it without success at 
hist, the fir baik biolce away wheie they stuck 
the nous m, as soon as they leant any weight on 
iheir feet, and the gup of their arms wasn’t 
enough to keep them up , so after getting up 
thice or foui feet, down they came, slithering to 
the ground, balking their aims and faces They 
were furious, and East sat by laughing, and 
shouting at each failure, “ Two to one on the old 
magpie ' ” 

4 “ We must tiy a pyramid,” said Tom at 

last “ Now, Scud, you lazy rascal, stick yourself 
against the tiee ' ” “1 daiesay » and have you 

standing on my shoulders with the irons on, 
what do you think my skin is made of * ” How- 
ever, up he got, and leant against the tree, 
putting his head down and clasping it with his 
arms ns far as lie could 

f>. “Now, then, Madman,” said Tom, “yon 
next” “ I’m lighter than you, you go next” 
So Tom got on East’s shoulders, and grasped the 
tree above, and then Martin scrambled up on to 
Tom’s shoulders, amidst the tottermgs and 
gioa in rigs of the pyramid, and with a spring 
winch sent Ins supporters howling to the ground, 
clasped the tree some ten feet up, and remained 
clinging. 

(i. For a moment or two they thought he 
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couldn’t get up, but then, holding on with arms 
and teeth, he worked first one iron, then the 
other, firmly into the bark, got another grip with 
his arms, and m another minute had hold of the 
lowest branch “All up with the old magpie 
now,” said. East , and, after a minute’s rest, up 
went Martin, hand over hand, watched by 
Arthur with fearful eagerness 

7 “ Isn’t it very dangerous 2 ” said he 
“ Not a bit,” answeied Tom. “ You can’t hurt 
if you only get good hand -hold Tiy every 
branch with a good pull before you trust it, and 
then up you go ” Martin was now amongst the 
small branches close up to the nest, and away 
dashed the old bird, and soared up above the 
trees, watching the intruder 

8 “All right — four eggs'” shouted he 
“Take ’em all,” shouted East, “that’ll be one 
apiece” “No, no' leave one, and then she 
won’t caie,” said Tom We boys had an idea 
that birds couldn’t count, and were quite content 
as long as you left one egg I hope it is so 
Martin carefully put one egg into each of his 
boxes, and the third into his mouth, the only 
other place of safety, and came down like a 
lamplighter 

9 All went well until he was within ten 
feet of the ground, when as the trunk enlarged, 
his hold got less and less firm, and at last down 
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he came with a run, tumbling on to his back on 
the turf, spluttering and spitting out the remains 
of the great egg, which had broken by the jar of 
his fall. “ Ugh, ugh ! something to drink — 
ugh ! it was addled/’ spluttered he, while the 
wood rang again with the merry laughter of 
East and Tom. 

1. Sjoin'-ney . A small wood. 

Kes'-trel. A kind of hawk. 

3. Slitti-er-ing. Slipping. 

Bark'4ng. Rubbing off the skin. 

4. Pyi^-a-mid. A solid rising to a point from a square 

base. Here, one boy standing upon the shoulder 
of another. 

5. Scram'-bled. Climbed. 

6. Ea'-ger-ness. Anxiety. 

7. Soared. Flew. 

In-tru'-der. One coming in without being asked. 

9. Ad'-dled . Rotten. 


XXX— THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTER (2) 

1. Four other oysters followed then, 

And yet another four ; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves 
And scrambling to the shore. 
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For some of us aie out of breath, 

And all of us aie fat ' ” 

“No huiij 7 ',” said the caipenter — 
They thanked lam much for that 

5 A loaf of biead,” the walrus said, 

“ Is what we chiefly need, 

Pepper and Yinegai, besides 
Aie very good indeed — 

Now if you’ie leady, oysters dear, 

We can begin to feed ” 

(i “ But not on us ' ” the oysteis cued, 
Turning a little blue, 

“ After such kindness that m ould be 
A dismal thing to do < ” 

“ The night is fine,” the wall us said, 
“Do you ndnme the view ? 

7 “It was so kind of you to come 1 

And you are very nice ’ ” 

The earpentei said nothing, but 
“ Out us anothei slice , 

1 wish you were not quite so deaf — 
I’ve had to ask you twice 1 ” 

8 “It seems a shame,” the walrus said, 

“ To play them such a trick, 

After we’ve brought them out so far, 
An<l made them trot so quick * ” 
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The carpenter said nothing, but 
“ The butter’s spread too thick t ” 

9 “I weep foi you,” the walius said 
“ I deeply sympathise ” 
With^sobs and tears he soited out 
Those of the largest size, 



Holding his pocket handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes 


10 “U oysters,” said the caipenter, 

“ You’ve had a pleasant run t 
Shall we be trotting home again ? ” 
But answer came there none — 
And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one 
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1 Hnam-blmq Running hurriedly and awkwardly 
6 Dih-mctl Miseiable 
9 tii/m'-pa thise Pity 

Stieam'-wg eye ,s Eyes ovei flowing with tears 


XXXI —THE FLAX (1) " 

(Hans Ciiiustian Andersen) 

The First Change 

1 The (lax was m full bloom , it had pietty 
little blue ilowcis, delicate as the wings of a 
moth, or even mine so The sun shone and the 
H 1 envois watered it, and this was just as good 
for the flax as it is for little children to be 
washed and then kissed by their mother They 
look prettier for it, and so did the flax 

2 “ People, say that 1 look exceedingly well,” 
said the llax, “and that I am so fine and long 
that l shall make a beautiful piece of lmen 
How fortunate 1 am , it makes mo so happy, it 
is such a pleasant thing to know that something 
can he made of me How the sunshine cheers 
me, and how sweet and lefieshing is the ram, 
my happiness overpowers me, no one m the 
woild ean feel happier than I am 

3. “ Ah, yes, no doubt,” said the fern , “but 
you do not know the woild yet as well as I do, 
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for my sticks are knotty ” , and then it sung 
quite mournfully — 

“ Snip, snip, snap, 

Here’s a mishap 
The song is ended ” 

4 “ No, it is not ended,” said the flax “ To- 
morrow the sun will shine, or the lam will 
descend I feel that I am growing I feel that 
I am m full blossom I am the happiest of all 
creatuies ’ 

5 Well, one day some people came, who took 
hold of the flax and pulled it up by the roots — 
this was painful , then it was laid in water as if 
they intended to drown it, and after that it was 
placed near a fire as if it weie to be roasted 
All this was very shocking “We cannot 
expect to be happy always,” said the flax , “ by 
experiencing evil as well as good we become 
wise ” 

6 And certainly there was plenty of evil m 
store for the flax It was steeped, and loasted, 
and bioken, and combed , indeed, it scarcely 
knew what was done to it At last it was put 
on the spinning wheel “Whirr, whm,” went 
the wheel, so quickly that the flax could not 
collect its thoughts. “Well, I have been very 
happy,” he thought, m the midst of his pam, 
“and must be contented with the past ” 
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7 And contented tie remained till he was put 
on the loom, and became a beautiful piece of 
white linen All the flax, even to the last stalk, 
was used m making this one piece “ Well, 
this is quite wonderful , I could not have believed 
that I should be so favoured by fortune The 
fern really was not wrong with its song of 

“ ‘ Snip, snip, snap, 

Here’s a mishap ’ 

But the song is not ended yet, I am sure , it is 
only just beginning 

8 “ How wondeiful it is that, after all I have 
suffered, I am made something of at last , I am 
the luckiest person m the world — so strong and 
fine , and how white , and what a length t 
This is something different to being a mere 
plant and bearing flowers 

9 “ Then, I had no attention, nor any water 
unless it lamed , now, I a,m watched and taken 
care of Every morning the maid turns me 
over, and I have a showei bath from the watering 
pot every evening Yes, and the clergyman’s 
wife noticed me, and said I was the best piece 
of linen m the whole parish I cannot be 
happier than I am now ” 

1 Del'-ic-ate Delightful , charming , soft , tender 
5 Ex pe'-n-en-ang Feeling , gaming knowledge of (by 
trial) 
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XXXII -THE FLAX (2) 

The Second Change 

1. After some time the linen was taken into 
the house, pjaced undei the scissors, and cut and 
torn into pieces, and then pricked with needles 
This certainly was not pleasant , but at last it 
was made into twelve garments “ See t now, 
then,” said the flax , “ I have become something 
of importance This was my destiny , it is 
quite a blessing Now I shall be of some use m 
the world, as every one ought to be , it is the 
only way to be happy I am now divided into 
twelve pieces, and yet we aie all one and the 
same m the whole dozen It is most extra- 
ordinary good foitune ” 

2 Yeais passed away , and at last the linen 
was so worn it could scaicely hold together 
“ It must end veiy soon,” said the pieces to each 
other; “we would gladly have held together 
a little longer, but it is useless to expect 
impossibilities ” 

3 And at length they fell into rags and tatters, 
and thought it was all over with them, for they 
were torn to shreds, and steeped m water, and 
made into a pulp, and dried, and they knew not 
what besides, till all at once they found them- 
selves beautiful white paper “Well, now, this 
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is a siuprise, — a glonous surprise, too 1 ” said the 
paper “I am now finer than evei, and I shall 
he wntten upon, and who can tell what fine 
things I may have wntten upon me This is 
wonderful luck ' ” 

4 And sure enough the moijt beautiful 
stones and poetiy were wntten upon it, and 
only once there was a blot, which was very 
foitunate Then people heaid the stories and 
poetry read, and it made them wiser and better , 
for all that was wntten had a good and sensible 
meaning, and a great blessing Avas contained m 
the woids on this paper 

5 “I never imagined anything like this,” said 
the paper, “when I was only a little blue flower, 
growing in the fields How could I fancy that 
I should ever be the means of bunging knowledge 
and joy to men 2 I cannot understand it 
myself, and yet it is really so Heaven knows 
that I have done nothing myself but what I was 
obliged to do with my weak powers for my own 
preservation , and yet I have been promoted 
from one joy and honour to another Each 
time I think that the song is ended, and then 
something higher and bettei begins for me I 
suppose now I shall be sent on my travels about 
the world, so that people may read me It 
cannot be otherwise, indeed, it is more than 
probable, foi I have more splendid thoughts 

• 
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written upon me than I had pretty flowers in 
olden times. I am happier than ever.” 

6. But the paper did not go on its travels ; 
it was sent to the printer, and all the words 
written upon it were set up in type, to make a 
hook ; or, rather, many hundreds of books ; for 
so many more persons could derive pleasure and 
profit from a printed book than from the written 
paper ; and if the paper had been sent about the 
world, it would have been worn out before it had 
got half through its journey. 

7. “ This is certainly the wisest plan,” said 
the written paper ; “1 really did not think of 
that. I shall remain at home, and be held in 
honour, like some old grandfather, as I really am 
to all these new hooks. They will do some 
good. I could not have wandered about as they 
do. Yet he who wrote all this has looked at me 
as every word flowed from his pen upon my 
surface. I am the most honoured of all.” 

1. Des-tin-y. Fate ; appointed future • unavoidable 

lot. 

2. Im-poss-i-bil' 4-ties. Things that cannot be done. 

5. Im-ag'-ined. Thought of. 

Pres-er-m-tion. Keeping safe. 

Pro-mot' -ed. Advanced ; raised to higher rank or 
honour. 
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XXXIII -THE FLAX (3) 

The Third Change 

1 Then the paper was tied m a bundle with 
other papeis, and thrown into a tub that stood 
in the washhouse 

2 “ After work, it is well to rest,” said the 
papei, “ and a very good opportunity to collect 
one’s thoughts Now I am able, for the first 
time, to think of my real condition , and to know 
one’s self is true progress What will be done 
with me now, I wonder 2 No doubt I shall still 
go forward I have always progressed hitherto, 
as I know quite well ” 

3 Now it happened one day that all the 
paper in the tub was taken out, and laid on the 
hearth to be burnt People said it could not be 
sold at the shop, to wrap up butter and sugar, 
because it had been wntten upon The children 
in the house sat down before the fire , for they 
wanted to see the paper burn, because it flamed 
up so prettily, and afterwards, among the ashes, 
so many red sparks could be seen running one 
after the other, here and there, as quick as the 
wind 

4. They called it seeing the children come 
out of school, and the last spark was the school- 
master. They often thought the last spark 
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had come , aud one would ci y, “ There goes the 
schoolmastei , ” but the next moment anothei 
spaik would appeal, &lunmg so beautifully How 
they would like to know where the sparks all 
went to I Perhaps we shall find out some day, 
but we don’t know now. 



5 The whole bundle of paper had been placed 
on the fire, and was soon alight “ Ugh,” cried 
the papei, as it burst into a bright flame , “ ugh ” 
It was certainly not very pleasant to be burning ; 
but when the whole w as wrapped in flames, the 
flames mounted up into the air, higher than the 
L 4 I 
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flax had ever been able to raise its little blue 
flower, and they glistened as the white linen 
never could have glistened All the written 
letters became quite red in a moment, and all 
the woids and thoughts turned to fire 

6 “ Now, I am mounting straight up to the 
sun,” said a voice in the flames , and it was as if 
a thousand voices echoed the words, and the 
flames darted up through the chimney, and went 
out at the top Then a number of tiny beings, 
as many m number as the flowers on the flax had 
been, and invisible to moital eyes, floated above 
them 

7 They weie even lightci and more delicate 
than the flowers fiom which they were born, 
and as the flames were extinguished, and nothing 
remained of the paper but black ashes, these 
little beings danced upon it; and whenever they 
touched it, bright red spaiks appeared 

8 “The children are all out of school, and 
the schoolmaster was the last of all,” said the 
children. It was good fun, and they sang over the 
dead ashes, — 

“ Bmp, snip, snap, 

Here’s a mishap 
The song is ended ” 

<). But the little invisible beings said, “The 
song is never ended , the most beautiful is yet to 
come ” 
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10 But the children could neither hear nor 
understand this, nor should they , for children 
must not know everything 

5 Glis'-tenecl Shone brightly 

XXXIV— WILLOW THE KING 

(A Batting Song, by E E Bowen) 

1 Willow the King is a monarch grand , 

Three m a low his courtiers stand ; 

Eveiy day when the sun shines bright 
The walls of his palace are painted white, 
And all the company bow their backs 

To the King with his collar of cobbler’s wax 
Soho 1 soho 1 may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King 1 

2 Willow, King Willow, thy guard hold tight 1 
Trouble is coming before the night , 

Hopping and galloping, short and strong, 
Comes the Leathery Duke along , 

An d down the palaces tumble fast 
When once the Leathery Duke gets past 
Soho 1 soho I may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the Kong 1 

3 “ Who is this,” King Willow he swore, 

“ Hops like that to a gentleman’s door ? 
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Who’s aliaid of a Duke like him ? 
Ficldle-de-dec/’ says the monarch slim , 
“What do you say, my courtiers thiee 2 ” 
And the coin tiers all said “ Fiddle-de-dee 1 ’ 
Soho ! soho ' may the couitieis sing 
Honour and life to Willow the Kins 1 

*■ o 

4 Willow the King stood foiwaid bold, 

Three good feet from his castle-hold , 

Willow the King stepped back so light, 
Skirmished gay to the left and right, 

But the Duke lushed by with a leap and a 
fling— 

“ Bless my soul 1 ” says Willow the King 
Soho 1 soho 1 may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King ' 

5 Crash the palaces, sad to see , 

Clash and tumble the corn tiers three 1 
Each one lays, in his fear and diead, 

Down on the glass Ins respected head , 

Each one kicks, as he downward goes, 

Up in the air his lespected toes 

Soho [ soho 1 may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King 1 


G But the Leathery Duke, ho jumped s<? high, 
Jumped till he almost touched the sky , 
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“ A fig for King Willow ' ” he boasting said , 
“ Cairy this gentleman off to bed 1 ” 

So they put him to bed in the green-baize tree 
Soho 1 soho t may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King t 
• 

7 “ What of the Duke ? ” you ask anon , 

“ Where has his Leathery Highness gone ? ” 
Oh, he is filled with air inside ' 

Either it’s air, oi else it’s pride — 

And he swells and swells as light as a drum, 
And they kick him about till Christmas 
come 

Soho 1 soho ' may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King 1 

1 Wd'-low The wood of which cricket bats are made 
Cmmt'-ms Attendants Here, the three wickets 
PaV-ace Residence of a king 
4 SLw'-mshcd Fought irregulaity Here, hit out 


XXXV. — HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED 
BRITAIN (1) 

(Professor Freeman) 

1 The first people who lived m the Isle of 
Britain of whom we really know anything were 
the Celts, that is to say, the Irish and the Welsli # 
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and the first people of whom we know anything 
m that part of the island which is called England 
were the Welsh or Bntons But we know veiy 
little of the times when the Welsh lived m 
Britain as their own land, before the Romans 
conquered them <- 

2 Theie are a great many strange stories told 
about their history, but nothing was written 
about these things till liundieds of years after 
the times when they were said to have happened 
Therefore we cannot really believe anything that 
is told us about them 

3 The time when we fiist begin leally to know 
anything about Britain is between fifty and sixty 
years before the birth of our Lord Jesus Chust 
At that time the greatest people m the world 
were the Romans These weie originally the 
people of the city of Rome m Italy 

4 They could not build such fine temples, or 
carve such beautiful statues, or make such elo- 
quent speeches and poems as the Greeks could , 
but they weie the best soldiers and the wisest 
law-makers that the woilcl evei saw Thus they 
were able gradually to conquer, first all Italy, 
and then nearly all the world that they knew of, 
that is, all the countries round about the Medi- 
terranean Sea 

5 The people of Italy they gradually admitted 
to the same rights as themselves, so that at the 
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time of which. I am speaking every Italian was 
reckoned as a Roman ; but the lands out of Italy 
they made into Provinces, and the people of those 
lands were their subjects. There was no King 
in Rome, but the people of the Provinces had to 
obey the la^s made by the Senate and People of 
Rome, and were governed by the magistrates 
whom the Romans sent to rule over them. 

6. At this time the Roman governor in Gaul 
— that is, roughly, the country that we now 
know as France and Belgium — was named Caius 
Julius Caesar. He is one of the most famous 
men in the whole history of the world. In many 
things he was a very bad man, and he thought 
more of his own greatness than of the good of 
his country ; but there was much in him which 
made men love him, and as a soldier and a ruler 
hardly any man has ever been greater. 

7. Before his time the Roman Province of 
Gaul was only a small part of the country; 
Caesar gradually conquered all Gaul, and he 
next wished to conquer Britain also, as it was so 
near Gaul, with only a narrow arm of the sea 
between them. He twice came over to Britain 
with his army, but he only visited the southern 
part of the island, and he cannot be said to have 
conquered any part of it. 

8. Britain did not become a Roman Province, 
nor did Caesar leave any Roman governor or 
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Roman soldiers behind him Still tins coming 
over of Caesar to Britain was a veiy impoitant 
event From that time Britain became much 
more known to the rest of the woild than it had 
ever been before 

9 Now that Caesar had conquered all Gaul, 
parts of Biitam could be seen from paits of the 
Roman dominions And men at Rome often 
thought and spoke of making Britain a Roman 
Province as well as Gaul , but it was not till a 
good many years after Caesai’s time that this 
was really done 

4 Stat'-ue A figin c i ©presenting a living being, carved 

out of maiblc or bronze 
El'-o~qunit Well spoken 

Mcd'-i-fei-ia'-ne-an Sea The gieat sea that stretches 
between Europe and Afiica 

5 Jd-mit'ded Received , took into 
Jted'-oncfl Counted , included 
l*i ov -wee District, teintor}' 

Sen' -at c The ‘Roman Pailiarnent 

6 (Uu'-iib Ju'-Iim ( rp'-s<7? Born 100 bc , died 44 bc 

9 Ito-min'-inm Distncts ruled 


XXXVI.— HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED 
BRITAIN (2) 

1. Augustus, the first of the Roman Emperors 
and grand-nephew of Ca'sar, several tunes spoke 
of conquering Britain, but lie novel did it, and 
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lie never really tried to do it His successoi, 
also, said that the Empire was large enough 
already 

2 It was the third Empeior, Caius (who is 
sometimes called Caligula), who fust professed 
to go and qonquer the island of which men had 
heard so much , but Caius was a very foolish 
and bad prince, or lather, to speak the truth, he 
was downright mad 

3 He did all sorts of silly things ; he gave 
himself out for a god, and appointed priests to 
worship him — one of the pnests being himself, 
and another his favounte lioise He was so fond 
of this lioise that he was going to make him 
Consul or chief magistrate of Rome, when happily 
the horse died 

4 You may suppose that such a man was not 
likely to conquer Britain or to do any other great 
thing All that he did was to take an army to 
the coast of Gaul, near the town of Boulogne 
There he set sail in a ship, but at once came 
back again 

5 The story says that he gave out that he 
had conquered the Ocean, and ordered Ins 
soldiers to fill their helmets with shells and to 
take them home by way of plunder This was 
in. the year ad 40, ninety-five years after the 
great Caesar had first come over to Bntam 

6 It was m the time of the fouith Empeior, 
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Claudius, that any part of Britain was first really 
conquered. Claudius himself came over m the 
year ad 43, and after him his generals went on 
with the war There were then many tribes in 
Britain under different chiefs, and sometimes 



some submitted while others still held out The 
British chief who held out the longest and the 
most biavely was Cnradoc 

7 Caradoc and his people withstood the 
Romans bravely for several years, but at last 
he was defeated in a great battle, and he and Ins 
family were taken prisoners and led to Rome 
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When Caradoe saw that great and splendid city, 
he wondered that men who had such wealth and 
grandeur at home should come and meddle with 
him m his poor cottage in Britain 

8 He was taken before the Emperor, who 
received hijn kindly, and gave him his liberty 
The Romans had very often before this put 
captive kings and generals to death, so that 
Claudius’s kind treatment of Caradoe was really 
much to his honour 

9 After the time of Caradoe the war between 
the Romans and the Britons went on Many 
parts of the island were still not conquered, and 
m those that were conquered the ill-treatment 
of the Romans sometimes made the people 
revolt , that is, they took up arms to try and 
drive the Romans out of the country 

1 Au-gui'-tus Born 62 B 0 , died 14 AD 

2 Ca-lig'-u-la A nickname given to the Emperor from his 

habit of wearing a caliga, a particular kind of boot 
5 Plun'-det Property seized in war 
C Clau'-di-us Born 9 B C , died 54 A D 
Sub-mit'-ted Yielded , gave m to 
Ccm ad'-oc This was his native name The Romans 
called him Ccwadta-cus 

XXXVII.— HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED 
BRITAIN (3) 

1 In particular there was one Boadicea, the 
widow of a king who lived m what is now 
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Noifolk and Suffolk, wko made a great ievolt 
against the Romans m the yeai G1 The 
Roman governoi ivas then at the other side of 
the island, fighting m Anglesey Boadicea and 
hei people were thus able to defeat the Romans 
for a while, and to destroy several off the towns 
wheie they lived 

2 You will understand that the Romans lived 
chiefly m towns, while the Britons, like all wild 
people, kept to the open countiy So to attack 
and destiny the towns was to do the Romans the 
greatest harm that they could Boadicea was a 
brave woman , she stood with a spear m her 
hand and a gold collar mund hoi neck, and with 
hoi long hair streaming down, telling hei people 
to fight well and to avenge all that they had 
suffeied at the hands of the Romans 

3 But though they weie successful for a 
while, they could not. stand long against the 
Roman soldicis, who knew how to fight so much 
better than they When the governor came 
back there was a gieat battle near London, 
the T>i itons were quite defeated , Boadicea killed 
herself, and so the war m that part of the island 
came to an end 

4 The man who at last really conquered 
Britain was Julius Agricola, who was the Roman 
comniandei m the island from 78 to 84 lie was 
a good man as well as a brave soldier, and he 
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did all he could to civilise the people as well as 
to conquer them He got farther to the north 
than any Roman had done before him, and we 
may say that the Roman dominions now leached 
up to the line between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde m Scotland 

5 If you look at your map, you will see that 
this is one of the points where the Isle of Britain 
is nanowest, much narrower than it is in any 
part of England, and narrowei than most parts 
of Scotland Along this line Agucola built a 
chain of foits, that is, a number of small castles, 
to defend the Roman Province against the wild 
people in the north of Butam, who were never 
fully conquered 

6. Thus all Butain, except the northern part 
of Scotland, was conquered by the Romans, and 
it remained a Roman Province for more than 
three hundred years The land was now ruled 
by Roman governors , sometimes the Roman 
Empeiois themselves came over into Britain, 
and sometimes Emperors were chosen by the 
soldiers m Britain 

7 The Britons soon found that it was better 
to submit quietly than to try to get rid of a yoke 
which they could not really cast off So we 
may say that the whole country became Roman 
Many Romans doubtless came to live in Britain, 
and many of the Britons tried to make them- 
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selves as much like Romans as they could They 
learned to speak Latin, and to dress and live m 
the same way that the Romans did 

8 Towns were built all over the country and 
roads were made fiom one town to another, 
for the Romans were amongst the best builders 
and the best road-makers that ever were m the 
world 

9 Many remains of Roman walls and other 
buildings are still found, sometimes in towns 
which are still inhabited, and sometimes m 
places which arc now deserted The Romans 
could not build such beautiful buildings either 
as the Greeks built before them or as English- 
men and Frenchmen have built since, but foi 
building things which would last no people ever 
did better 

1 JJu-a-rh-ix'-a She was called Boday by the British 

4 A-qnc-n-la Bom 37 AD , died 93 AD 
Civ'-il-iie To make uvil, or less barbarous 


XXXVIII. — DAME BARBARA 


(From Ly War Time, by J G Whittier) 

1 Up from the meadows, neh with corn, 
Clear m the cool Septembei morn, 
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2 The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland 

3 Round about them orchards sweep, 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 

4 Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde 

5 On the pleasant mom of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 

6 Over the mountain winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 

7 Forty flags, with their silver stars, 

Forty flags, with their crimson bars 

8 Flapped m the morning wind the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one 

9 Up rose old Dame Barbara then, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten , 

10 Bravest of all m Frederick town' 

She took up the flag the men hauled down 

11 In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet 
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12 Up the street came tlic lebel treacl, 
Stonewall Jackson riding a-kead 

13 Undei his slouched hat left and light 
He glanced , the old flag met his sight 

F 

14 ‘ Halt i ” the dust-biown ranks stood fast, 
‘ Fire l ” out blazed the rifle-blast 

15 It shivered the window, pane and sash , 

It lent the banner with seam and gash , 

16 Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf 

17 She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will, 

18 “ Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag 1 ” she said 

10 A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 

Over the face of the leadei came, 

20. The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life, at that woman’s deed and word 

21 “ Who touches a hair on yon gray head 
Dies like a dog 1 March on 1 ” he said 
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22 All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet , 

23 All day long the free-flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host 

24 Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well, 


25 And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night 

2 Fied'-ei-id Fredericsburgh, a town m Mary- 
land 

Ma'-iy-land One of the oldest of the United 
States 

4 ReV-el hoide The army of the Southern States 

of America, which had levolted against the 
Noithern States on account of the lattei 
having declared against slavery The result 
being the gieat civil war of 1863-5, end- 
ing in the defeat of the Southern, oi Slave 
States 

5 Fall Autumn (“ the fall of the year ”) 

Lee General Lee, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Southern forces, bom 1810, died 1870 
7 Sd'-vm stan, and cum' -son Ian The “Stars and 
Stripes, 5 ’ the national flag of America 

10 Hauled Dragged 

1 1 Loy'-al True to the cause of the Northern, or Free 

States 

1 2 Stonewall Jackson A noted Southern general , 

born 1824, accidentally shot by his men 1863 
L 4 K « 
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He obtained his name “ Stonewall ” by his 
bravery at the battle of Bull’s Bun, m 1861 
13 Slouched With wide soft bums 
23 Fwe-flag The flag of the Northern States, which 
had cleclaied for the fieedom of the slaves 


XXXIX — THE WATER-BABIES (1) 

(A Pairy Tale, by the Rev Canon Kingsley) 

Tom and Grimes 
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NCE upon a time 
there was a little 


chimney-sweep, and his name was Tom. He 
lived in a great town m the North Countiy, 
where there aie plenty of chimneys to sweep, 
and plenty of money for Tom to earn and his 
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master to spend He could not lead nor write, 
and did not caie to do either, and he never 
washed himself, for there was no water up the 
couit where he lived 

2 He had never been taught to say his 
prayers He had nevei heard of God, or of 
Christ, except m woids I hope you never have 
heard, and which it would have been well if he 
had never heaid He cried half his time, and 
laughed the othei half 

3 He cried when he had to climb the dark 
flues, rubbing his poor knees and elbows raw , 
and when the soot got into his eyes, which it did 
eveiy day in the week , and when he had not 
enough to eat, which happened eveiy day m the 
week likewise 

4 And he laughed the other half of the day, 
when he was tossing halfpennies with the othei 
boys, or playing leap-frog over the posts, or bowl- 
ing stones at the hoises’ legs as they trotted by, 
which last was excellent fun, when there was a 
wall at hand behind which to hide 

5 As foi chimney-sweeping, and being hungry 
and being beaten, he took all that for the way of 
the woild, like the ram and snow and thunder, 
and stood manfully with his back to it till it was 
over, as his old donkey did to a hail-storm, and 
then shook his ears and was as jolly as ever , and 
thought of the fine times coming, when he would 
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be a man, and a master sweep, and sit in the 
public-house with a quait of beer and a long 
pipe, aud play cards for silver money, and wear 
velveteens and ankle-jacks, and keep a white 
bull-dog with one giay eai, and carry her puppies 
m his pocket, ]ust like a man 



G And he would have apprentices, one, two, 
three, if he could How he would bully them 
and knock them about, just as his master did 
him , and make them cany home the soot sacks, 
while he lode before them on his donkey, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and a flower in his button- 
hole, like a king at the head of his army < 

7 One day a smart little groom rode into the 
court where Tom lived Tom was just hiding 
behind a wall to heave a half brick at his horse’s 
legs, as is the custom in that country when they 
welcome strangers, but the groom saw him and 
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halloed to him to know where Mi Grimes 
lived 

8 Now Mr Grimes was Tom’s master, and 
Tom was a good man of business, and always 
civil to customers, so he put the half brick down 
quietly behind the wall and proceeded to take 



orders Mr Grimes was to come up next 
morning to Sir John Harthover’s, at the Hall, 
foi his old chimney-sweep was gone to prison, 
and the chimneys wanted sweeping And so he 
rode away, not giving Tom time to ask what the 
sweep had gone to prison for, which was a matter 
of interest to Tom, as he had been in prison once 
or twice himself 
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9 Moieovei, the groom looked so very neat 
and clean, with his dral) gaiters, drab breeches, 
diab jacket, snow-white tie with a smait pm m 
it, and clean lound luddy face, that Tom was 
offended and disgusted at his appearance, and 
consideied him a stuck-up fellow, who gave him- 
self ans because he woie smait clothes, and other 
people paid foi them, and went behind the wall to 
fetch the half buck after all , but did not, remem- 
bemig that he had come in the way of business, 
and was, as it weie, under a flag of tiuce 

1 Chmi~)wj~sueep Until about thnty years ago, poor 
little boys had to climb up chimneys to sweep 
them 

3 Fliccb Chimneys 

4 Fowl' -ntfj Thi owing 

f> Fel-veUeenb Clothes made of \elveteen, a haid, 
coal so kind of velvet 
An'-Ue-juclb Short gaiters oi leggings 

7 Iful-M' Khouted 

8 Gw* 41 Polite 

9 (rfflt'-et s Leggings 

lheecti-(' Trouseis x caching only to the knees 
Fh<f of tnite The white Hag of peace, unclex which 
messengers m wai-time are free from attack 


XL* — THE WATER-BABIES (2) 

Tom goes to sweep the Hall chimneys 

1. His master was so delighted at Ins new 
customer that lie knocked Tom down out of 

f 
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hand, and drank more beer that night than 
he usually did in two, in order to be more sure 
of getting up m time next morning , for the 



more a man’s head aches when he wakes, the 
more glad he is to turn out, and have a breath 
of fiesh an 

2 Haithover Hall was a xeally giand place, 
even for the rich North Country , with a paik 
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full of deep which Tom believed to be monsters 
who were m the habit of eating children , with 
miles of game prcseives, m which Mr Games 
and the collier lads poached at times, on which 
occasions Tom saw pheasants, and wondered 
what they tasted like , with a no^le salmon- 
rivei, in -which Mr Games and his fnends would 
have liked to poach , but then they must have got 
into cold water, and that they did not like at all 

3 In shoit, Harthovei was a grand place, 
and Sir John a grand old man, whom even Mr 
Grimes respected , for not only could he send Mr 
Gi lines to prison when he deseived it, as he did 
once or twice a week , not only did he own all 
the land iound about foi miles , not only was he 
a jolly, honest, sensible squire, who would do 
what he thought right by his neighbours, but 
what was more, he weighed full fifteen stone, 
was nobody knew how many inches iound the 
chest, and could have thrashed Mr Gnmes him- 
self m fair fight, which very few folk round there 
could do 

4 So Mr Gnmes touched his hat to him when 
he rode through the town, and thought that 
that made up for Ins poaching Sir John’s pheas- 
ants , whereby you may perceive that Mr Gnmes 
had not been to a properly inspected Govern- 
ment School 

5 Now, I daresay, you never got up at 
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three o’clock on a midsummei morning Some 
people get up then because they want to go for 
a holiday, and a great many more because they 
must, like Tom But I assure you that three 
o’clock on a midsummer morning is the pleas- 
antest time^of all the twenty-four hours, and all 
the three hundred and sixty-five days ; and why 
every one does not get up then I never could 
tell, save that they are all determined to spoil 
their nerves and then complexions by doing all 
night what they might just as well do all day 

6 But Tom, instead of going out to a dinner 
at half-past eight at night, and to a ball at ten, 
and finishing off somewhere between twelve and 
four, went to bed at seven, when his master went 
to the public-house, and slept like a dead pig , 
for which reason he was as lively as a game-cock 
(who always gets up early to wake the maids), 
and just ready to get up when the fine gentle- 
men and ladies were just ready to go to bed 

7 So he and his master set out Grimes 
rode on the donkey m front, and Tom and the 
brushes walked behind ; out of the couit, and up 
the street, past the closed window shutters, and 
the winking, weary policemen, and the roofs all 
shining gray in the gray dawn 

8. They passed through the pitmen’s village, 
all shut up and silent now, and through the 
turnpike gate, and then they were out m the 
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real country, and plodding along the black, dusty 
road, between the black slag walls, with no 
sound but the groaning and thumping of the 
pit-engine m the next field 

9 But soon the load grew white, and the 
walls likewise, and at the walls’ foojfc giew lono- 
grass and gay flowers, all dienched with dew , and 



instead of the gioaning of the pit-engine, they 
heard the skylark singing his morning hymn 
high up m the an, and the pit-bird warbling m 
the sedges as he had warbled all night long 
] 0 All else was silent For old Mrs. Earth 
was still fast asleep, and, like many pretty 
people, she looked still prettier asleep than 
awake The great elm-trees m the gold-green 
meadows were fast asleep above, and the cows 
fast asleep beneath them , nay, the few clouds 
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which were about were fast asleep likewise, and 
so tired that they had lam down on the earth 
to rest, m long white flakes and bars of mist, 
among the stems of the elm -trees, and along 
the tops of the alders by the stream, waiting 
for the sun to bid them use, and go about their 
day’s business m the clear blue overhead 

11 On they went, and Tom looked, and 
looked, for never had he been so far into the 
country before , and he longed to get over a 
gate, and pick buttercups, and look for buds’ 
nests m the hedge, but Mr Grimes was a 
man of business, and would not have heard 
of that 

1 Acheb Pams 

2 Col'-hei A man who woiks m a coal-mme 
Poached Killed hares, rabbits, and other game un- 
lawfully 

Pheas'-ant A beautiful game-bird 
tial'-mon A very choice pink-fleshed freshwater 
fish of the trout class 

4 Inspect’ -ed Examined 

5 Assilie To tell as a fact 
Complex' -tons Good looks 

8 Tm npike The mam countiy road, so called from 

the toll gates, oi turn -pikes, which used to 
cross them 

9 Sedg'-es Eeeds and rushes 
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XLI— THE WATER-BABIES (3) 

Tom and the Irishwoman 

1 Soon they came up with a poor Irish- 
woman, trudging along with a bundle at her 



back. She had a gray shawl over her head, 
and a crimson petticoat, so you may be sure 
she came from Galway She had neither shoes 
nor stockings, and limped along as if she were 
tired and footsore , but she was a very tall, 
handsome woman, with bright gray eyes and 
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heavy black hair hanging about her cheeks , 
and she took Mr Grimes’s fancy so much that 
when he came alongside he called out to her 

2 “ That is a hard road for a pretty foot 
like that Will ye up, lass, and ride behind 
me ” But # perhaps she did not admire Mr 
Grimes’s look and voice, for she answered 
quietly, “No, thank you I’d sooner walk with 
your little lad here ” “You may please your- 
self,” growled Grimes, and went on smoking 

3 So she walked beside Tom and talked 
to him, and asked him where he lived, and 
what he knew, and all about himself, till Tom 
thought he had never met such a pleasant spoken 
woman And she asked him, at last, whether 
he said his prayers, and seemed sad when he 
told her that he knew no prayers to say 

4 Then he asked her where she lived, and 
she said far away by the sea And Tom asked 
her about the sea; and she told him how it 
rolled and roared over the rocks m winter 
nights, and lay still in the bright summer 
days for the children to bathe and play m it, 
and many a story more, till Tom longed to 
go and see the sea, and bathe in it likewise 

5 At last, at the bottom of a hill, they 
came to a spring, which rose out of a low 
cave of rock, at the foot of a limestone crag, 
bubbling and gurgling , so clear that you could 
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not tell where the water ended and the air 
began, and ran away under the load, a stream 
large enough to turn a mill 

6 And there Grimes stopped and looked, 
and Tom looked too Tom was wondermg 
whether anything lived m that dark cave, and 
came out at night to fly in the meadows But 
Grimes was not wondeung at all Without 
a word he got off his donkey, and clambered 
over the low road wall, and knelt down, and 
began dipping his ugly head into the spring, 
and very dirty he made it 

7 . Tom was picking the flowers as fast as 
he could The Irishwoman helped him, and 
showed him how to tie them up, and a very 
pietty nosegay they had made between them 
But when ho saw Grimes actually wash, he 


stopped, quite astonished, and when Gnmes 
had finished, and began shaking his eais to 
dry them, he said “ Why, mastei, I never saw 
you do that befoi e 

8 “Nor will l do it again, most likely 
’Twasn’t for cleanliness I did it, but for coolness 
I’d be ashamed to want washing every week 


or so, like any smutty collier lad ” “ I 

wish I might go and dip my head m,” 
said poor little Tom , “ it must be as good as 
putting it under the town - pump, and there 
is no beadle here to drive a chap away 


f 
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9 “ Thou come along, ’ said Grimes , 1 what 
dost want with washing thyself 2 Thou did 
not dunk half a gallon of beer last night like 
me” ‘I don’t care for you, ’ said naughty Tom, 
and ran down to the stream, and began washing 
his face a 

1 Ti ud(/-mq Walking wearilj 
Gnm'-son A daik red coloui 
Gal' -way A county in the west of Ii eland 

5 Crag A rock 

Gm'-glmq With a bubbling sound 

6 Clam’-beied Climbed 

7 Nose'-gay A bunch of flowers 

8 Smut'-ty Dirty 

Bea'-dle A vestiy officer, who used sometimes to 
act as a policeman 


XLH— THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING 

(Mackay) 

1 There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming , 

We may not live to see the day, 

But earth shall glisten m the ray 
Of the good time coming 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 

But thought’s a weapon stronger , 
We’ll win our battle by its aid — 

Wait a little longer 
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2 There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming , 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And light, not might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming 
Worth, not buth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger, 

The piopei impulse has been given — 
Wait a little longer 

3 There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming , 

War m all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming 
Nations shall not quairel then, 

To prove which is the stronger, 

Nor slaughter men foi glory’s sake — 
Wait a little longer 

4 There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming , 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, eveiy man, 

The good time coming 
Smallest helps, if rightly given, 

Make the impulse stronger, 

’Twill be strong enough one day — 
Wait a little longer 
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1 Glib -ten Shine 
Hay Bnghtness 

JFeap'-on An mstiument to fight with 

2 Su-pei -bide Take the place of 

The pen shall supersede the suoid Persuasion shall 
take the place of wai 

TFoith, not hath , shall nile mankind The wisest 
men, and not the best born, shall ha\ e the powei 
A c-lnow' -lodged Confessed 

Ini' -pulse A moving force 

3 In-i'-qm-ty Wrong 

Slaiujli-tei Kill 

4 Aid Help 


XLIII— THE WATER-BABIES (4) 

Tom at the Hall 

1 Gnmes was veiy sulky because the 
woman preferred Tom’s company to his , so 
he dashed at him with horrid words, and tore 
him up from his knees, and began beating 
him But Tom was accustomed to that, and 
got his head safe between Mr Grimes’s legs, 
and kicked his shins with all his might “ Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, Thomas Grimes 2 ” 
cried the Irishwoman over the wall 

2 Grimes looked up, startled at her know- 
ing his name, but all he answered was, “No, 
nor never was yet,” and went on beating Tom 
“ True for you If you ever had been ashamed 
of yourself you would never have gone over 

L 4 L 
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into Yendale long ago ” “ What do you know 

about Vendale 2 ” shouted Grimes, but he left 
off beating Tom 

3 “ I know about Yendale, and about you 
too I was there,” said the Irishwoman quietly 
“ You are no Irishwoman by your speech,” 
said Gumes, after many bad words “Never 
mind who I am I saw what I saw, and if 
you strike that boy again I can tell what I 
know ” Grimes seemed quite cowed, and got 
on his donkey without another word 

4 “ Stop 1 ” said the Irishwoman “ I have 
one more woid for you both, for you will both 
see me again before all is over Those who 
wish to be clean, clean they will be , and those 
who wish to be foul, foul they will be Re- 
member” And she turned away thiough a 
gate into the meadow. Grimes stood still 
a moment like a man who had been stunned 
Then lie lushed after her, shouting, “You come 
back” But when he got into the meadow 
the woman was not theie 

5 Had she hidden away ? There was no 
place to hide m But Grimes looked about 
and Tom also, for he was as puzzled as Grimes 
himself at her disappearing so suddenly, but 
look as they would, she was not there Grimes 
came back again, as silent as a post, for he 
was a little frightened, and, getting on his 

r 
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donkey, filled a fresh pipe and smoked away, 
leaving Tom m peace untd they came to Sir 
John’s lodge-gates 



6 When they reached the Hall the house- 
keeper turned them into a grand room all 
covered up m sheets of brown paper, and bade 
them begin, m a lofty and tremendous voice , 
and so after a whimper or two, and a kick from 
his master, into the grate Tom went, and up 
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the chimney, while a housemaid stayed in the 
100 m to watch the fuimtuie 

7 How many chimneys Tom swept I cannot 
say, hut he swept so many that he got quite 
tiled, and puzzled too So Tom fairly lost his 
way m the ciooked chimneys, not tli/it he cared 
much for that, though he was m pitchy daik- 
ness, for he w as as much at home in a chimney 
as a mole is undci ground , hut at last coming 
down, as he thought the light chimney, he came 
down the wrong one, and found himself stand- 
luff on the heaitlnug m a room the like of which 
he had never seen hefoie 

8 The loom was all diessecl in white The 
carpet was all ovei gay little floweis , and the 
walls were hung with pictures on gilt frames, 
wlucli amused Tom much The two pictures 
which amused Tom most were, one a man m 
long gaimcnts, with little children and then 
mothers round him, who was laying his hands 
upon the children’s heads That was a veiy 
pretty picture, Tom thought, to hang m a lady’s 
bedroom For ho could see it was a lady’s room 
by the dresses which lay about 

9 The other picture was that of a man 
nailed to a cross, which surprised Tom much 
“ Poor man,” thought Tom, “and ho looks so 
kind and quiet. But why should the lady have 
such a sad picture as that m her room ' l Per- 
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haps he was some kinsman of hers ■who had been 
murdeied by the savages m foreign parts, and 
she kept it there for a remembrance ” And 
Tom felt sad and awed, and burned to look at 
something else 

3 Cowell Frightened 

5 Lodge-gates The gates neai the cottage at the 

entrance to a park 

6 T> e-men' -dotis Very laige 

Whim! -pei A whining cry 

9 Sav'-a-ges Uncivilised people 
Awed Temfied 


XLIV.— THE WATER-BABIES (5) 

Tom at the Hall — ( continued ) 

1 The next thing he saw, and that too puzzled 
him, was a washing-stand, with ewers, and basins, 
and soap and brushes, and towels, and a large 
bath full of clean water — what a heap of things 
all for washing I “ She must be a very dirty 
lady,” thought Tom, “by my master’s rule, to 
want so much scrubbing as all that But she 
must be very cunning to put the dirt out of the 
way so well afterwards, for I don’t see a speck 
about the room, not even on the very towels ” 

2 And then, looking toward the bed, he saw 
that dirty lady, and held his breath with 
astonishment Under the snow-white coverlet. 
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upon the snow-white pillow, lay the most beauti- 
ful little girl that Tom had ever seen Her cheeks 
were almost as white as the pillow, and her hair 
was like threads of gold spread all about the bed 
3 She might have been as old as Tom 



maybe, or a year or two oldei ; but Tom did not 
think so He only thought of her delicate skin 
and golden hair, and wondered whether she was 
a real live person, or one of the wax dolls he 
had seen in the shops But when he saw her 
breathe he made up his mind that she was alive, 
and stood staling at her, as if she had been an 
angel out of heaven 
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4 “ No , she cannot be dirty. She never 
could have been dirty,” thought Tom to himself 
And then he thought, “ And are all people like 
that "when they are washed ” And he looked at 
his own wrist and tiled to rub the soot off, 
and wondered whether it ever would come off 
“ Certainly I should look much prettier then, if 
I grew at all like her ” And looking round, he 
suddenly saw, standing close to him, a little 
ugly, black, lagged figure, with bleared eyes and 
funny white teeth He turned on it angrily 
What did such a little black ape want m that 
sweet young lady’s room 2 And behold it was 
himself, reflected m a great mirror, the like of 
which Tom had never seen before 

5 And Tom, for the first time in his life, 
found out that he was dirty , and burst into 
tears with shame and angei, and turned to sneak 
up the chimney again and hide , and upset the 
fender and threw tbe fire-lions down, with a 
noise as of ten thousand tm kettles tied to ten 
thousand dogs’ tails 

6 Up jumped the little white lady m her 
bed, and, seeing Tom, screamed as shrill as any 
peacock In lushed a stout old nurse from the 
next loom, and seeing Tom, likewise made up 
her mind that he had come to rob, destroy, and 
burn, and dashed at him, as he lay over the 
fender, so fast that she caught him by the 
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jacket But she could not hold him He 
doubled under the good lady’s aim, across the 
loom, and out of the window m a moment 
7 Under the window spiead a tree with 
great leaves and sweet white flowers Down 
the tree Tom went like a eat, across the garden 
lawn, and over the iron railings, and up the 
park towards the wood, leaving the old nurse to 
scream murder and fire at the window 

1 Em'-ei s Jugs 

4 (Jet'-tum-li/ Trulj 

lilcm ed Wateiy, red-eyed 
Mil' -to i Looking-glass 

5 Hnml Oieop a wav unnoticed 

XLV.— THE WATER-BABIES (6) 

Tom’s Flight 
1. The under- 
gaidener, mowing, 
sawTom, and threw 
down Ids scythe, 
caught his leg in 
it, and cut lus shin 
open, whereby he 
kept las bed for a 
week , but in his 
hurry he never 
knew it, and gave 
chase to poor Tom, The d.uiymaid heard the 
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noise, got the churn between her knees, and 
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self lame m five minutes , but he ran out and 
gave chase to Tom Grimes upset the soot-sack 
in the new-giavelled yard, and spoilt it all 
utterly , but he ran out and gave chase to Tom 
The old steward opened the park-gate m such 



a hurry that he hung up Ins pony’s clnn upon 
the spikes, and, for aught I know, it hangs there 
still; but he jumped off and gave chase to 
Tom 

3. The ploughman left his horses at the head- 
land, and one jumped over the fence, and pulled 
the other into the ditch, plough and all , but he 
ran on and gave chase to Toni The keeper, 
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who was taking a stoat out of a trap, let the stoat 
go, and caught his own finger , but he jumped 



he said and how he looked, I should have been 
soiry for Tom if he had caught him 
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4. Sir John looked out of Ins study window 
(for he was an early old gentleman), and up at 
the nurse, and a marten dropped mud m his eye, 
so that he had at last to send for the doetoi , 
and yet he lan out and gave chase to Tom 
The Irishwoman, too, was walking yip to the 



house to beg — she must have got lound by some 
bye- way — but she thiew away her bundle, and 
gave chase to Tom likewise 

5. Only my lady did not give chase, for, 
when she had put her head out of the window, 
her night-wig fell into the garden, and she had 
to ling up her lady’s maid, and send her down 
for it privately, which quite put her out of the 
running 
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6 In a word, never was tlieie heard at the 
Hall such a noise, row, hubbub, and babel as 
that day, when Grimes, gardenei, the gioom, the 



dairymaid, Sir John, the steward, the plough- 
man, the keeper, and the Irishwoman all ran up 
the park shouting Stop thief 1 ” in the behef 
that Tom had at least a thousand pounds’ woith 
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of jewels in Ins empty pockets , and the veiy 
magpies and jays followed Tom up, scieakmg 
and screaming, as if he were a hunted fox 
beginning to droop his brush 

7 When poor Tom got into the wood he lost 
himself, and I don’t think he would, evei have 
got out at all, but have stayed there till the 
cock-robins covered him with leaves, if he had 
not suddenly run Ins head against a wall 
Now running your head is not pleasant, espe- 
cially if it is a loose wall, with stones all set 
on edge, and a sharp one hits you between the 
eyes, and makes you see all manner of beautiful 
stars. 

8 The stars aie very beautiful, certainly, 
but unfortunately they go m the twenty-thou- 
sandth part of a split second, and the pam 
which comes after them does not And so Tom 
hurt his head , but though he was only ten years 
old he was a biave boy, and he did not mind 
a penny. He guessed that over the wall the 
wood would end ; and up it he went and over 
like a squirrel, and only the Irishwoman knew 
which way ho went, for she quietly followed him 
all the way 

1 Scythe A long knife used for mowing glass, corn, etc 

2 Guiv'-dled Covered with giavel 
Stew'-ard. Tho managei of the estate 

3 Stoat A vanety of weasel 
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4 Mai '-ten A kind of swallow 
6 Hub' -bub Noise , confusion 
Jew'-els Precious stones 
Sci eak'-iv g Screeching 
Brush A fox’s tail 


XIATL — THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 

(Colonel Hay) 

1 The king was sick His cheek was red, 

And his eye was clear and bright , 

He ate and drank with a kingly zest, 

And peacefully snored at night 

2 But he said he was sick, and a king should 

know , 

And doctors came by the score 
They did not cure him He cut off their 
heads, 

And sent to the schools for more 

3 At last two famous doctors came, 

And one was as poor as a rat — 

He had passed his life m studious toil, 

And never found time to grow fat 

4. The other had never looked m a book , 

His patients gave him no trouble , 

If they recovered they paid him well, 

If they died their heirs paid double. 
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5 Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the king on his couch leclmed , 

In succession they thumped 1ns august chest, 
But no tiace of disease could find 

G The old sage said, ‘ You’ie as sound as a 
nut ” 

“Hang him up,” roaied the king m a 
gale— 

In a ten-knot gale of loyal lage , 

The other leech grew a shade pale 

7 But ho pensively nibbed Ins sagacious nose, 
And thus Ins piescnption lan — 

The Jung dial l be well if he deep* one night 
In the blurt of a happy man 

8. Wide o’er the lealm the couneis lode, 

And fast then hoises lan, 

And many they saw, and to many they 
spoke, 

But they found no happy man. 

9. At last they came to a village gate, 

A beggar lay whistling tlieio , 

He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and 
lolled 

On the grass in the soft June air. 
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10 The weary couners paused and looked 

At the scamp so blithe and gay, 

And one of them said, “ Heaven save you, 
friend 1 

You seem to be happy to-day ” 

11 “0 yes, fail sirs, ’ the rascal laughed, 

And his voice rang free and glad , 

“ An idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad ” 

12 “This is our man,” the courier said, 

“ Our luck has led us aright , 

1 will give you a hundred ducats, fuend, 

For the loan of your shirt to-night ” 

13 The meny blackguard lay back on the grass 

And laughed till his face was black , 

“I would do it, God wot,” and he loared 
with the fun, 

“ But I haven’t a shut to my back ” 

14 Each day to the king the reports came m 

Of his unsuccessful spies, 

And the sad panorama of human woes 
Passed daily under his eyes 

15. And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 

And his maladies hatched m gloom, 

L 4 M ' 
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He opened Ins windows and let m the an 
Of the fiee heaven into his room 

16. And out he went m the world and toiled 
In his own appointed way , 

And the people blessed him, the land was 
glad, r 

And the king was well and gay 

1 Zc4 Relish 

4 Hens Those who obtained the wealth of the 

dead persons 

5 Au-gust' Noble, royal 
b Sage Wise man 

Gale Storm 
Leech Doctor 

7 Pen'-sm-hf Thoughtfully 
Sa-ga'-tious Wise 

Pie suip'-hon Direction, oi order foi treatment 

8 Pealm Kingdom 
Cou!-i i-ei b Messengers 

1 0 Blithe Happy 

1 2 Dut! -at A silver com worth about foui shillings 

1 3 Wot Knows 

1 4 Vmi-o ? a' -wa Picture 

1 5 Mal'-a-dtcs Illnesses 
Hatched Born 

XLVII— THE WATER-BABIES (7) 

Tom on the Heath 

1. Now Tom was right away into the heather 
he could jog along well enough, and find time, 
too, to state about at the strange place, which 
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was like a new world to him He saw great 
spiders theie, with crowns and crosses marked 
°n their backs, who sat m the middle of then 
webs, and, when they saw Tom coming, shook 
them so fast that they became invisible. 



2 Then he saw lizards, brown, gray, and 
gieen, and thought they were snakes, and would 
sting him , but they were as much frightened as 
he, and shot away into the heath And then, 
under a rock, he saw a pretty sight— a great 
brown, sharp-nosed creature, with a white tag 
to her brush, and round her four or five 
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smutty little cubs, the funniest fellows Tom 
evei saw 

3 She lay on hei back, lolling about and 
stretching out hei legs and head and tail m 
the bright sunshine, and the cubs jumped over 
hei and lan round her, and iubbed r her paws, 
and lugged hei about by the tail, and she 
seemed to enjoy it mightily But. one selfish 
little fellow stole away from the rest to a dead 
( row close by, and dragged it off to hide it, 
though it was nearly as big as he was Whexeat 
all Ins little bi others set off after him in full 
ciy, and saw Tom , and then all ran back, and 
up jumped Mrs Vixen, and caught one up m 
hei mouth, and the rest toddled after her, and 
into a daik crack m the rocks , and theie was an 
end of the show 

4 And now Tom began to get hungry and 
very thirsty, for he had run a long way, and the 
sun was high m the heaven, and the rock was 
as hot as an oven, and the an danced leels ovei 
it, as it does ovei a limekiln, till everything 
seemed quivenng and melting m the glare 
Still he went on and on till his head spun 
round with the heat, and he thought he heard 
church bells ringing a long way off 

5. “Ah,” he thought, “where there is a 
church will be houses and people, and perhaps 
some one will give me a bit and a sup ” So he 
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set off again to look for the church, like a brave 
little man as he was, though he was very foot- 
sore and tired and hungry and thirsty , while 
the church bells rang so loud he began to think 
that they must be inside his own head (and so 
indeed they were, poor little fellow) 

6 Tom saw a woman m a red petticoat 
weeding m a garden m the valley, a mile off 
and a thousand feet below, yet she looked so 
near that it seemed as if he could have chucked 
a pebble on to her back 

7 So down Tom went — fiist three hundred 
feet of steep heather, mixed up with loose brown 
gritstone, as rough as a file, which was not 
pleasant to his poor little heels, as he came 
bump, stump, jump down the steep , then three 
hundred feet of limestone terraces, one below 
another, as straight as if a carpenter had ruled 
them with his ruler and then cut them out with 
his chisel There was no heath there, but — 

8 First, a little grass slope covered with the 
prettiest flowers, then bump down a two-foot 
step of limestone ; then another bit of grass and 
flowers Then bump down a one-foot step , 
then another bit of grass and flowers for fifty 
yards, as steep as the house roof, where he had 
to slide down on his dear little tail Then 
another step of stone, ten feet high, and there 
he had to stop himself and crawl along the edge 
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to find a ciark, foi if lie had rolled over he 
would have lolled light into the old woman’s 
garden and fi ightened hei out of hei wits 

9 1 hen, w hen he had found a dark narrow 
eiack full of gi eon-stalked fern, such as hangs 
m the fein-basket in the drawing-room, and had 
ciawled down thiougli it with knees and elbows, 
as he would down a chimney, there was anothei 
grass slope, and another step, and so on, till— 
oh, deal me 1 I wish it was all ovei , and so did 
he. And yet he thought he could throw a stone 
into the old woman’s gaiden 

1. Heath' -n Alow slnub, with purple flowers, that 
glows on hilly wastes 
In-rib -i-blf. That which cannot be seen 

2 Lu'-tuds Small newt-like leptiles 

3 Miiiht'-i-h/ Veiy much 

4 Luue-hln A place foi burning limestone 

6 Oh w led. Thrown 

7 Tei'-ia-ces . Land using m bioad steps 


XLVUI— THE WATER-BABIES (8) 

Tom in Vendale 

1 At last ho came to a bank of beautiful 
shrubs, and below them cliff and crag, cliff and 
crag, while through the shrubs he could see the 
stream spaikhng, and hear it murmur on the 
pebbles He did not know that it was three 
hundred feed below 

f 
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2 You would have been giddy, peihaps, at 
looking dow T n, but Tom was not He was a 
brave little chimney-sweep, and when he found 
himself on the top of a high cliff, instead of 
sitting down and ciying for his mother, he said 
“Ah, this* will just suit met” though he was 
very tiled , and down he went, by stock and 
stone, sedge and ledge, bush and rush, as if 
he had been born a jolly little black ape with 
foui hands instead of two 

3 And all this time he never saw the Irish- 
woman coming down behind him But he was 
getting terribly tired now T The perspiration ran 
out of the ends of his fingeis and toes, and 
washed him cleaner than he had been for a 
while 

4 But, of course, he dirtied everything 
terribly as he went There has been a great 
black smudge all down the ciag ever since 
And there have been more black beetles m the 
little village of Vendale, below, since then than 
ever befoie was known, — all, of course, owing to 
Tom’s having blacked the original papa of them 
all, just as he was setting off to be married with 
a sky-blue coat and scailet leggings, as smart 
as a gardener’s dog with a pretty flower in his 
mouth. 

5 At last he got to the bottom But behold 
it was not the bottom For at the foot of the 
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crag were heaps and heaps of fallen limestone of 
every size, from that of youi head to that of a 
waggon, with holes between them full of sweet 
heath-fern , and before Tom got through them, 
he was out m the blight sunshine again, and 
then he felt, once foi all, suddenly*- as people 
generally do, that he was b-e-a-t, beat 

G You must expect to be beat a few times m 
youi life, little man, if you live such a life as a 
man ought to live, let you be as strong and 
healthy as you may , and when you are, if you 
have not a stout, stiong fnenc! by you who is 
not tired, you had best lie wheie you aie, and 
wait for bettei times, as pool Tom did 

7 He could not get on The sun was burn- 
ing, and yet he felt chill all over He was quite 
empty, and yet lie felt quite sick There was but 
two bundled yards of smooth pastuie between him 
and the cottage, and yet he could not walk down it 
8. He lay down on the grass till the beetles 
ran over him, and the flies settled on his nose 
1 don’t know when he would have got up again 
if the gnats and midges had not taken pity 
on him But the gnats blew then tiumpets so 
loud m his ear, and the midges nibbled so at his 
hands and face wherever they could find a place 
free from soot, that at last he woke up, and 
stumbled away over a low wall, and mto a narrow 
road, and up to the cottage dooi 
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9 And a neat, pretty cottage it was, with 
neat clipped hedges all round the garden, and 
yews inside to cut into peacocks, and trumpets, 
and teapots, and all kinds of queer shapes 

1 Mm '-mm Making a low continual sound 

3 Pei-spi-nt'-hon Sweat 

4 Smudge A sooty maik 
O-nq'-m-al The first 

Scat' -let A bright red colour 

8 Gnats ancl mid'-ges Small flies which swaim on 

warm summer days 

9 Yews Daik evergreen trees 


XLIX— THE WATER-BABIES (9) 

Tom m Vendale — ( continued ) 

1 He came slowly up to the open door, 
which was all hung round with clematis and 
loses, and then peeped m half afraid And 
theie sat by the empty fireplace, which was 
filled with a pot of sweet herbs, the nicest old 
woman that ever was seen, m her red petticoat 
and short gown, and clean white cap, with a 
black silk handkerchief over it, tied under her 
ehm At her feet sat the grandfather of all the 
cats, and opposite her sat, on two benches, twelve 
or fourteen neat, rosy, chubby little children, 
learning their letters, and gabble enough they 
made about it 
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2 All the children started at Tom’s dirty black 

figure , the gills began to cry, and the boys began 
to laugh, and all pointed at him rudely enough , 
but Tom was too tired to caie for that “What 
art thou, and what dost want ? ” cried the old 
dame “ A chimney-sweep ' away with thee > 
I’ll have no sweeps here ” “ Water,” said poor 

little Tom quite faint “Water? Theie’s plenty 
in the biook,” she said quite sharply 

3 “ But I can’t get there , I’m almost 

clemmed with hunger and thirst ” And Tom 
sank down upon the doorstep, and laid his head 
against the post And the old dame looked 
at him through her spectacles one minute, and 
two, and three , and then she said, “ He’s sick, 
and a bann’s a baun, sweep or none ” “ Water,” 

said Tom 

4 “ God forgive me ' ” and she put by her 
spectacles and lose, and came to Tom “ Water’s 
bad for thee I’ll give thee milk ” And she 
toddled off into the next loom and brought a cup 
of milk and a bit of biead. Tom drank the milk 
off at one draught, and then looked up revived 
She then asked him where he came from, and he 
told her all the truth in a few words “ Bless 
thy little heart > and thou hast not been stealing, 
then?” “No.” 

5 “Bless thy little heait' and T’ll warrant 
not. Why, God’s guided the bairn because he 
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was innocent 1 Why dost not eat thy bread ? ” 
“ I can’t,” said Tom, and he laid Ins head on his 
knees and asked, “ Is it Sunday 9 ” “ No, then, 

why should it be 9 ” “ Because I hear the church 

bells ringing so ” 

6 “ Blees thy pretty heart ' The bairn’s 
sick Come wi’ me, and I’ll hap thee up some- 
wheie If thou wert a bit cleaner I’d put thee 
in my own bed, for the Lord’s sake But come 
along ” She led him to an outhouse, and put him 
upon soft sweet hay and an old rug, and bade 
him sleep off his walk, and she would come to 
him when school was over m an hour’s time 

7 But Tom did not fall asleep Instead of it 
he turned and tossed and kicked about in the 
strangest way, and felt so hot all over that he 
longed to get into the river to cool himself, and 
then he fell half asleep, and dreamt that he heard 
the little white lady calling to him “ Oh, you’re 
so dirty, go and be washed ” , and then he heard 
the Irishwoman saying “Those that wish to be 
clean, clean they will be ” 

8 And then he heard the church bells ring so 
loud, close to him too, that he was sure it must 
be Sunday, m spite of what the old dame had 
said, and he would go to church But the 
people would never let him come m, all over soot 
and dirt like that He must go to the river and 
wash first And he said out loud again and 
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again, though, being half asleep, he chd not know 
it “ I must be clean, I must be clean ” 

9 And all of a sudden he found himself, not 
m the outhouse on the hay, but in the middle of 
a meadow over the road, with the stream just 
before him, saying continually ! I must be clean 
I must be clean ” He had got there on his own 
legs, between sleep and awake, as children will 
often get out of bed, and go about the room, 
when they are not quite well 

1 Clem'-a-fos A pretty climbing plant 
Heibs Plants with soft stems 

3 Clemmed Starved 

4 Tod'-dled Walked with difficulty 
D taught Dunk 

r > JFm'-umt Assert, be sure 
Bavtn Child 

G Ilap Cover 


L— THE OWL CKITIC 

(J. Fields) 

1 A conceited young man, entering a barber’s 
shop, sees an owl standing quite still upon a 
perch m the corner of the shop, and, thinking it 
a stuffed bird, he commences finding fault as 
follows -- 

“Who stuffed that white owl ’> ” No one spoke 
m the shop, 

The barber was busy, and he couldn’t stop ; 
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The customers, waiting their turns, were all 
reading 

The Daily , the Hei old, the Post, little heeding 

The young man who bluited out such a blunt 
question , 

Not one laised his head, 01 e’en made a sug- 
gestion 

And the barbei kept on shaving 

2 “ Don’t you see, Mi Brown,” 

Cried the youth with a fxowu, 

“ How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposteious each wmg is, 

How flattened the head, how jammed down the 
neck is 9 

In shoit, the whole owl, what an ignorant wieck 
’tis l 

I make no apology, 

I’ve learnt owl-eology , 

I’ve passed days and nights m a bundled col- 
lections, 

And cannot be blinded to any deflections 

Arising from unskilful fingers that fail 

To stuff a bird right, from his head to his tail. 

Mr Brown, Mr. Brown, 

Do take the bird down, 

Or you’ll soon be the laughing-stock over the 
town 1 ” 

And the barber kept on shaving 
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“ I’ve studied owls, 

Ami other night fowls, 

And I tell you 

What I know to he true 

An owl cannot loost 

With his wings so unloosed , 

No owl m the woild 
Ever had Ins claws curled, 

Ever had Ins legs slanted, 

Ever had Ins bill canted, 

Ever had Ins neck sciewed 
Into that attitude 
Ho ain't do it, because 
5 Tis against all bud laws 
An owl has a toe 
That can’t turn out so 
I’ve made the white owl my study for yeais, 
Aud to see such a job almost moves me to tears * 
Mi Brown, I’m amassed 
You should be gone so ciazed 
As to put up a bird 
In that postuie absurd t 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness, 
The man who stuffed lnrn doesn’t know half his 
business ! ” 

And the barber kept on shaving 

3. “With some sawdust and bark 
I could stuff m the daik 
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A bud. better than that t 
I could make an old hat 
Look more like an owl 
Than that hoi rid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse 
leather > 

In fact’ about him theie’s not one natural 
feather ” 

4 Just then, with a wink and a sly noimal 
lurch, 

The owl very gravely got down from his 
perch. 

Walked round and regarded his fault-finding 
critic 

(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance 
analytic, 

And then fairly hooted, as if he would say 

“Your learning’s at fault this time, any 
way ' 

Don’t waste it again on a live bird, I piay 

I’m an owl , you’re another Sir Clitic, good 
day ' ” 

And the barber went on shaving 

1 Con-ceit'-ed Yam, proud 
Heeding Noticing 
Bluit'-ed Said in foolish haste 

2 Pre-fos’-ter-ous Stupidly wrong 
Owl-e-ol'-o-gy All about owls 
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J De-Jieo -Uons Faults 
Roost Sleep 

Utuit'-e<l Sloped , inclined 
4 Xoi'-mtil Innh A natuial loll to one bide 
Ci it' -to Exammei 


LI.— THE WATER-BABIES (lO) 

Tom becomes a Water-Baby 

1 But he was not a bit surpused, and went 
on to the bank of the biook, and lay down on 
the glass, and looked mto the deal, clear water, 
with every pebble at the bottom bright and 
clean, while the little silvei trout dashed about 
in flight at the sight of his black face , and he 
dipped his hand m and found it so cool, cool, 
cool , and ho said “ 1 will lx* a fish , I will swim 
in the watci , I must be clean, 1 must be clean ” 

2 So ho pulled off all his clothes m such 
haste that ho toie some of them, which was easy 
enough with such ragged old things And he put 
lus poor, hot, soie feet into the water, and then 
his legs, and the farther ho went m the more 
the church bells rang m Ins head “Ah’” said 
Tom, “ i must be quick and wash myself, the 
bells aie ungmg quite loud now, and I shall 
be late ” 

y. And all the while he never saw the Irish- 
woman, not behind lnni this time, but before. 
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For just before he came to the uver-side, she 
had stept down into the cool, clear water, and 
her shawl and her petticoat floated off her, and 
the green water weeds floated round her sides, 
and the white water-lilies floated round her head’ 
and the fairies of the stream came up from the 
bottom and bore her away and down upon their 
arms, for she was the queen of them all 

4 “Where have you been?” they asked 
her “ I have been smoothing sick folk’s pillows, 
and whispering sweet dreams into their ears ’ 
opening cottage windows to let out the stifling 
air , coaxing little children away from gutters 
and foul pools where fever breeds , turning 
women from the gin-shop door, and staying 
men s hands as they were going to strike their 
wives , domg all I can to help those -who will 
not help themselves — and little enough that is 

5 “But I have brought you a new little 
brother, and watched him safe all the way 
here ” Then all the fairies laughed for joy at 
the thought that they had a little brother 
coming And their queen floated away But 
all this, of course, Tom never saw or heard , and 
perhaps if he had it would have made little 
difference, for he was so hot and thirsty, and 
longed so to be clean for once, that he tumbled 
himself as quick as he could into the clear, cool 
stream 

L 4 n <* 
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6 And lie had not been in it two minutes 
before he fell fast asleep, into the quietest, 
sunniest, cosiest sleep that ever he had m his 
life, and he dreamt about the green meadows by 
which he had walked that morning, and the tall 
elm-trees, and the sleeping cows , aqd after that 
he dreamt of nothing at all, for the fairies took 
him. 


1 Tiont A choice fieshwatei fish 

3 /''<» Vs Imaginary beings, who were supposed 

to appear to people as human beings, and to 
perform all kinds of strango tricks 

4 Sit' -fling Suffocating 

Persuading 

Gut' -ten The hollow on eithei side of roads for 

draining off water 
C C'oV-csf Most comfortable 


LIL— THE WATER-BABIES (11) 

Tom’s Body 

] . The kind old dame came back at twelve, 
when school was ovei, to look at Tom, but 
there was no Tom there. She looked about 
for his footprints, but the ground was so hard 
that there were no marks So the old dame 
went m again quiet sulky, thinking that little 
Tom had tricked her with a false story, and 
shammed ill, and then run away again. 
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2 But she altered her mind the next day 
For when Sir John and the rest of them had 
run themselves out of breath, and lost Tom, 
they went back again, looking very foolish 
And they looked more foohsh still when Sir 
John heard how the chase was all about a 
poor little black chimney-sweep, who had lost 
his way, and was crying and sobbing and going 
to get up the chimney again It was all a 
mistake 

3 So Sii John told Grimes to go home, and 
promised him five shillings if he would bring 
the boy quietly up to him without beating 
him, that he might be sure of the truth For 
he took it for granted, and Grimes too, that 
Tom had made his way home But no Tom 
came back to Mr. Grimes So Mr. Grimes 
came up to Harthover next day with a very 
sour face , but when he got there Sir John 
was over the hills and far away again looking 
for Tom 

4. For good Sir John had slept very badly 
that night, and he said to his lady “My dear, 
the boy must have got over into the grouse 
moors and lost himself, and he lies very heavily 
on my conscience, poor little lad But I 
know what I will do ” So at five the next 
morning he got up, and into his bath, and into his 
shootmg-jaeket and gaiters, and into the stable- 
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yaid, like a fine old English gentleman, and 
bade them bring his shooting pony, and the 
keeper to come on his pony, and the huntsman, 
and the first whip, and the second whip, and 
the under-keeper, with the blood -hound m a 



leash — a gieat dog, as tall as a calf, of the colour 
of a gravel walk, with mahogany ears and nose, 
and a tluoat like a church bell 

5. They took lum up to the place where 
Tom had gone into the wood , and there the 
houud lifted up his mighty voice and told them 
all he knew He then led them on first to 
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the place wheie Tom climbed the wall, and 
they shoved it down, and all got through 
Then the wise dog took them over the moors, 
on and on, until he came to the top of the 
rock down which poor Tom climbed , and theie 
he bayed, gmd looked up m their faces as much 
as to say “ I tell you he is gone down there ” 
They could hardly believe that Tom had dared 
to go down that awful clifl , but if the dog said 
so it must be true 

6 “Who will go over the crag and see if 
that boy is alive 1 2 * * 5 Oh, that I were twenty yeais 
younger, and I would go down myself ' Twenty 
pounds to the man who brings me the boy alive.” 
The little gioom-boy who had udden up the court 
aDd told Tom to come to the Hall said 

7 “ Twenty pounds, or none, I will go down 
over the ciag, if it’s only for the poor boy’s 
sake , for he was as civil a spoken little chap as 
ever climbed a flue ” So down the crag he went, 
but he never saw anything of Tom 

1 Shammed Pretended 

4 Chouse The heath-cock 

Con'-science Something within us which tells us 
when we do right or wrong 
Leash The strap or cord for holding a dog 

Ma-hog'-a-ny Dark reddish brown 

5 Bay To bark 
Aw'-ful Terrible 
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LHL— THE WATER-BABIES (12) 

Tom’s Body — {continued) 

1 And all the while Sir John and the lest 
weie udmg round full three miles r to get into 
Vendale, and to the foot of the crag When 
they leached the old dame’s school she came 
out and all the childien with her Sir John 
told her he was looking for a lost child — a 
chimney-sweep that had urn away 

2 “ Oh, squiie, squire,” says she, ‘ ye were 
always a just man and a merciful, and ye’ll 
no haim the poor little lad if f give you 
tidings of him 9 ” “Not I, not 1, dame I’m 
afraid we hunted him out of the house all 
on a miserable mistake” Whereat the old 
dame broke out crying, without letting him 
finish 

3. “ So he told me the truth after all, poor 
little dear' Ah, first thoughts are best, and 
a body’s heart’ll guide them right if they will 
but hearken to it” And then she told Sir 
John all. “Bring the dog here, and lay him 
on,” said Sir John, without another word, and 
he set Ins teeth very hard. 

4. And the dog barked at once, and went 
away at the back of the cottage, over the road, 
and over the meadow, and through a bit of 
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alder copse , and there, upon an alder stump, 
they saw Tom’s clothes lying And then they 
knew as much about it all as there was any need 
to know 

5 And Tom ? The fairies had turned him 
into a water-baby Therefore the keeper, and 
the groom, and Sir John made a great mistake, 
and weie very unhappy (Sir John at least), 
without any reason, when they found a black 
thing m the water, and said it was Tom’s body, 
and that he had been drowned It was only 
the husk and shell of Tom they found The 
fairies had washed him so thoroughly that they 
had washed his sooty old shell quite off him , 
and the pretty real Tom (his spirit) swam 
away 

6 But good Sir John did not understand 
all this, and could only think of poor Tom 
as diowned When they looked into the empty 
pockets of his shell and found no jewels there, 
nor money — nothing but three marbles and a 
brass button with a string to it — then Sir John 
cried; and they all cried except the keeper, 
who was so dried up with running after poachers 
that you could no more get tears out of him 
than milk out of leather , and Grimes did 
not cry, for Sn John gave him ten pounds, 
and he drank it all in a week And soon 
my lady put a pretty tombstone ovei Tom’s 
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shell m the little churchyard m Vendale, and 
the old dame decked it with flowers 

2 JFlieie-al' At which 
G Decked it Made it pretty 

LIV— THE STREET OP BY-AND-BYE 

(Mrs Abdy) 

1 Oh, shun the spot, my youthful friends, I 

urge you to beware ! 

Beguiling is the pleasant way, and softly 
breathes the an , 

Yet none have ever passed to scenes enno- 
bling, great, and high, 

Who once began to linger in the street of 
By- and- Bye 

2 How vaned aie the images arising to my 

sight, 

Of those who wished to shun the wrong, 
who lived and prized the right ! 

Yet from the silken bonds of sloth they 
vainly strove to fly, 

Which held them gently prisoned in the 
street of By-and-Bye. 

3 A youth aspired to climb the height of 

Learning’s lofty hill. 
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What dimmed his bright intelligence ‘ l what 
quelled his earnest will ? 

Why did the object of his quest still mock 
his wistful eye ? 

Too long, alas * he tarried m the stieet of 
5y-and-Bye 


4 “My projects thrive,” the meichant said, 
“ When doubled is my store, 

How freely shall my leady gold be showered 
amongst the poor I ” 

Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the 
mourner’s tear to dry , 

He never journeyed onward from the street 
of By-and-Bye 


5 “Forgive thy erring brother, he has wept 
and suffered long t ” 

I said to one who answered, “ He hath done 
me grievous wrong , 

Yet will I seek my brother, and forgive him 
ere I die,” 

Ala.s t death shortly found him in the street 
of By-and-Bye 


6 The wearied worldling muses upon his lost 
and wasted days, 
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Resolved to turn Hereafter from the error 
of his ways , 

To lift his grovelling thoughts from earth, 
and fix them on the sky — 

Why does he linger fondly in the street of 
By-and-Bye 1 2 * 4 5 

7 Then shun the spot, my youthful fuends, 
woik on while yet you may , 

Let not old age o’eitake you as you sloth- 
fully delay, 

Lest you should gaze around you, and dis- 
cover with a sigh 

You have reached the house of “ Never” by 
the street of “ By-and-Bye ” 


1 Xlnm Keep away fi otn 
Jk-yud'-nx/ Tempting 

2 Sloth Idleness 

3, *l-y>l/ed Wished 

Iitrtcl'-li-fjmc Knowledge 
Quelled Conquered 
Quebt Seal eh 
Tin ’-ru’d Stayed. 

4 J'lo'-jriT Plans or schemes 

5 Et'-nwj Wandoung Hoie, offending 
Gnerf-o ub Serious, gieat 

G. I To/ Id' -Inn/ One giving lnmself up entirely to 

pleasure 

,1 /(i'-Ai's Thinks 
Gtov'-el-luirj Low , mean 
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LV-THE WATER-BABIES (13) 

Tom sets out to find Grimes 

[Tom is turned into a watei baby, and two good fames. Mis Be done- 
by as yow-did and Mis Do-as-you would-be-done-by, teach him 
to forgive his cruel mastei, so that when he hears Grimes is in 
tiouble he wants to go in seaich of him ] 

1 “ Ah 1 ” said the fairy, “ that is a brave, 
good boy But you must go farther than the 
world’s end if you want to find Mr Grimes, 
for he is at the Other-end-of-nowhere You 
must go to Shmy Wall, and through the white 
gate that never was opened, and then you will 
come to Peacepool and Mother Carey’s Haven, 
where the good whales go when they die And 
there Mother Carey will tell you the way to 
the Other-end-of-nowhere, and there you will find 
Mi Grimes” 

2 After much wandering, and many strange 
adventures, during which he found a beautiful 
little dog, he came at last to the Isle of the 
Tomtoddies, all heads and no bodies And when 
Tom came near it, he heard such a grumbling, and 
grunting, and growling, and wailing, and weep- 
ing, that he thought people must be drowning 
kittens , but when he came nearer still he began 
to hear words among the noise, which was the 
Tomtoddies’ song which they sing morning and 
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evening, and all night, too, to then great idol 
E xamination 

3 ‘ I can’t learn my lesson , the exammei s 
coming 1 ” And that was the only song they 
knew And when Tom got on shore the first 
thing ho saw was a great pillai, on* one side 
of which was caived, “Playthings not allowed 
heie”, at which he was so shocked that he 
would not stay to see what was written on 
the other side Then he looked round for the 
people on the island , but instead of men, 
women, and clnldien, he found nothing hut 
turnips and ladislies, beet and mangold-wui zel , 
without, a single gieen leaf among them, and 
half of them buist and decayed, with toad-stools 
growing out of them Those which weie left 
began ciying to Tom m half a dozen different 
languages at once, and all of them badly spoken, 

" I can’t learn my lesson , do come and help 
me > ” 

4 And they kept asking him all kinds of 
foolish questions, such as, “How long would 
it take a man of average activity to tumble 
head over heels fiom London to York 2 ” “ Can 

you tell mi* the name of a place that nobody 
ever heard of, where nothing ever happened, 
in a country which has not yet been discovered 12 ” 
and so on, and so on “ And what good on earth 
will it do you if 1 dnl tell you 1 ” said Tom 
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5 Well, they didn’t know that, all they 
knew was the examiner was coming Then Tom 
stumbled on the hugest and softest turnip you 
ever saw, filling a hole in a crop of swedes, 
and it ci led to him, “ Can you tell me anything 
at all alpout anything you like ' l ” “ About 

what says Tom. “About anything you 



like , for as fast as I learn things I forget them 
again So my mother says I must go m for 
general information ” 

6. So Tom told him a great many strange 
things which he had seen in his travels, while 
the poor turnip listened very carefully; and 
the more he listened the more he forgot; and 
the more the water ran out of him Tom 
thought he was crying, but it was only his 
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poor brains running away from being worked 
so hard ; and as Tom talked, the unhappy turmp 
streamed down all over with juice, and split 
and shrank till nothing was left of him but 
nnd and water, wheieat Tom ran away m a 
fright, for he thought he might be taken up 
for killing a turnip 


1 Ha'-i en Port 

2 Ad-mit'-me? Strange experiences 
Wail'-inq Ciying 

3 Man-qoU-mu'-’c 1 A kmcl of turnip, or beetroot 

5 Uwede^ Sweet turnips 


LVI.— THE WATER -BABIES (14) 

Tom finds Grimes 

1. At last, after innumerable adventures, each 
more wonderful than the last, he saw before him 
a huge building, much bigger than the country 
lunatic asylum Tom walked towards this great 
building, wondering what it was, and having a 
strange fancy that he might find Mr Grimes 
inside it, till he saw running towards him, and 
shouting, “ Stop I ” three or four people, who, 
when they came nearer, were nothing else than 
policemen’s truncheons running along without 
legs or arms. 

2. Tom was not astonished. He was long 
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past that Besides, he had seen jellyfish and 
other small creatures in the water move, nobody 
knows how, a hundred times, without arms or 
legs, or anything to stand m their stead 
Neither was he frightened, for he had been 
doing no harm 

3 So he stopped, and when the foremost 
truncheon came up and asked 
his business, he told him what it 
was , and the truncheon looked 
at him m the oddest fashion, for 
he had one eye in the middle of 
his upper end, so that when he 
looked at anything, being quite 
stiff, he had to slope himself 
and poke himself, till it was a 
wonder why he did not tumble 
over , but being quite full of the 
spirit of justice (as all policemen 
and their truncheons ought to 
be) he always stood firmly which- 
ever way he put himself 

4 “All right — pass on,” said he at last 
And then he added, “I had better go with 
you, young man.” And Tom had no objection, 
for such company was both respectable and 
safe, so the truncheon coiled its thong neatly 
round its handle to prevent tripping itself up — 
for the thong had got loose m running — and 
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marched on by Tom’s side “ Why have you 
no policemen to carry you % ” asked Tom, after a 
while 

5 ‘ Because we are not like those clumsy- 
made truncheons m the land world, which 
cannot go without having a whole man to 
carry them about We do our own work for 
ourselves, and do it very well, though I say 
it who should not” “Then why have you a 
thong to your handle 2 ” asked Tom “ To hang 
ourselves up by, of course, when we are off duty ” 

6 Tom had got his answer, and had no more 
to say, till they came up to the great iron door 
of the prison And there the truncheon knocked 
twice with its own head A wicket m the door 
opened, and out looked a tremendous old brass 
blunderbuss charged up to the muzzle with slugs, 
who was the portei, and Tom started back a little 
at the sight of him. 

7 “ What case is this ? ” he asked, m a deep 
voice, out of his broad bell mouth “If you 
please, sir, it is no ease ; only a young gentle- 
man, fresh from her ladyship, who wants to see 
Grimes the master-sweep ” 

8 “ Grimes ? ” said the blunderbuss And he 
pulled m his muzzle, perhaps to look over his 
prison lists. “ Grimes is up chimney No. 345,” 
he said from the inside, “ so the young gentle- 
man had better go on to the roof ” 




r b p U * 3 lt 7 1 } 1 be no uso He is the most un- 
remorseful hard-hearted, foul-mouthed felloe I 

buf-^h 111 C T° e ’ an<b be tJllri ^ s about nothmg 

of coume" ” P1P6S ’ ^ ^ not alWd 

L 4 
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10 And at last they came to chimney No 
345 Out of the top of it, his head and 
shouldei s just showing, stuck poor Mi Gnmes 
so sooty and bleated and ugly that Tom could 
haidly bear to look at lnm And in his mouth 
was a pipe, but it was not alight, though he was 
pulling at it with all Ins might 

1 Iihvu'-mei-a-bJc Without number 
Jhuje Yen Luge 

Lu'-iia-tic a-sif-huii A building for the safe keeping 
of people who have lost then reason 
Tniii'-chum s rdicemen’s staves, shoi t thick sticks 
G JJlun'-de t ha ss An old fonn of gun with a funnel 
shaped mouth 
Mn le Mouth 
til nq\ Roughly-shaped bullets 
9 Uu-ie moi se-fnl Without any sonow foi his sms 
10 Bleated With led, vatuy eyes 


LVII— THE WATER-BABIES (15) 

Tom finds Grimes — (continued) 

] “Attention, Mr. Grimes,” said the truncheon, 
“hem is a gentleman come to see you” But 
Mi Games only said bad words, and kept 
grumbling . £ My pipe won’t draw My pipe 
won’t draw” “Keep a civil tongue and 
attend t” said the tiuneheon, and popped up 
just like Punch, hitting Gnmes such a crack 
over the head with itself that his brains rattled 
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inside like a dead walnut in its shell He tried 
to get his hands out, and rub the place, but 
he could not, for they were stuck fast m the 
chimney Now he was foiced to attend 

2 ‘ Hey ’ ’ he said, “ why, it is Tom I I 

suppose ypu have come here to laugh at me, 
you spiteful little atomy ? ” Tom assured him 
he had not, but only wanted to help him “ I 
don’t want anything except beer, and that I can’t 
get, and a light to this bothering pipe, and that 
I can’t get eithei ” “ I’ll get you one,” said 

Tom, and he took up a live coal (theie weie 
plenty lying about), and put it to Grimes’s pipe, 
but it went out instantly 

3 ‘It’s no use,” said the truncheon, leaning 

itself against the chimney and looking on “ I 
tell it is no use — his heart is so cold that it 
freezes everything that comes near him You 
will see that presently, plain enough ” “ Oh, of 

course, it is my fault Everything’s always my 
fault,” said Gumes “ Now, don’t go to hit me 
again ” (for the truncheon started upnght, and 
looked veiy wicked) “ You know if my arms 
weie only free you daren’t hit me then ” 

4 The truncheon leant back against the 
chimney, and took no notice of the personal 
insult, like a well-trained policeman as it was, 
though it was ready enough to avenge any trans- 
gression against morality or order 
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5 “ But cau’t I help you in any other way 2 
Can’t I help you to get out of the chimney 2” 
said Tom “ No, ’ interposed the truncheon , 

1 he lias come to the place wheie everybodj 
must help themselves, and he will find it out, I 
hope, before he has done with me ” 

G “ Oh yes,” said Gnmes, “ of course it’s me 
Did I ask to be bi ought here into this prison 2 
Did I ask to be set to sweep your foul chimneys 2 
Did I ask to have lighted straw put under me to 
make me go up ' Did I ask to stick fast m the 
veiy first chimney of all, because it was so 
shamefully clogged up w ith soot ? Did I ask to 
stay heie — 1 don’t know how long — a hundred 
years, 1 do believe, and never get my pipe, nor 
my beet, noi nothing fit for a beast, let alone a 

fi )) 

niau 1 

7 “No 1 ” said a solemn voice behind “ No 
more did Tom, when you behaved to him m the 
very same way ” It was Mrs Be-done-by-as-you- 
did And when the truncheon saw hei it 
started bolt upright — attention < — and made 
such a low bow, that if it had not been full 
ox the spirit of justice, it must have tumbled on 
its end, and probably hurt its one eye And 
Tom made Ins bow too 

1 Mi/pqir Iivut <h(W My pipe won’t keep alight 

2 At'-wii-i/, Mite , tiny thing 

H Pu^'-nii-hj Duectlv 
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4 A-ienge Punish 
Tians-gres'-sion Sm 

Mo-i al'-i-Uj Good conduct 

5 In-tei-pdsed Here, answered for Grimes 


LVm— SOMEBODY’S DARLING 

(Louisa Alcott) 

1 Into a ward of the whitewashed halls, 

Where the dead and the dying lay. 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day 

2 Somebody’s darling, so young and brave, 

Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face, 

Soon to be hid m the dust of the grave, 

The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace 

3 Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow , 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 
Somebody’s darling is dying now 

4 Back fiom his beautiful, blue-vemed brow, 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold , 
Cross his hands on his bosom now , 
Somebody’s darling is still and cold 
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5 Kiss him once foi somebody’s sake, 

Muimur a prayer, soft and low , 

One blight cuil fiom Ins fair locks take , 
They weie somebody’s pnde, you know 

6 Somebody’s hand has rested there,, 

Was it a mothei’s soft and white 7 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized m the waves of light 7 

7 (iod knows best I lie was somebody’s love , 

Somebody’s lieai t enslmned him there , 
Somebody wafted Ins name above, 

Night and mom, on the wings of prayer 

S Somebody wept when he maiched away, 
Looking so handsome, biave, and grand , 
Somebody’s kiss on Ins foiehead lay , 
Somebody clung to Ins parting hand 

9 Somebody’s watching and waiting foi him, 
yeaming to hold him again to her heait, 
Ynd there lie lies with lus blue eyes dim, 
Ynd the smiling, childlike lips apart 

10 Tenderly buiy the fan young dead, 

Pausing to drop on his gi ave a tear , 
Carve on the wooden slab at Ins head, 

“ Somebody’s dialing slumbers here.” 
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3 Mat'-ted Tangled 

4 Wamlenng waves of gold The curls of his golden 

hair 

7 En-shi Ined Regarded him as very precious 
9 Yea/ n' -mg Longing , eagerly desiring 


LIX.— THE WATER-BABIES ( 16 ) 

Tom finds Grimes — ( continued ) 

1 “ Oh, ma’am,” said Tom, “ don’t think- 
about me , that’s all past and gone, and good 
times and bad times and all times pass over 
But may not I help Mr Grimes 2 Mayn’t I tiy 
and get some of these bricks away, that he may 
move his arms 2 ” ,e You may try, of course,” 
she said 

2 So Tom pulled and tugged at the bricks, 
but he could not move one And then he tried 
to wipe Mr Grimes’s face, but the soot would not 
come off ‘ Oh, dear - ” he said , “I have come 
all this way, through all these terrible places to 
help you, and now I am of no use at all ” 

3 “You had best leave me alone,” said Grimes. 

“ You are a good-natured, forgiving little chap, 
and that’s truth , but you’d best be off The 
hail’s coming on soon, and it will beat the eyes 
out of your little head ’ “ What hail ? ” 

4 “ Why, hail that falls eveiy evening here , 
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and till it comes close to me, it’s like so mucli 
waim lam , but then it turns to hail over my 
head, and knocks me about like small shot ” 

“ That hail will never come any more,” said the 
strange lady , “ I have told you before what it 
was It was your mother’s tears, those which 
she shed when she piayed for you by her bed- 
side , but youi cold heart froze it into hail 
But she is gone to heaven now, and will weep no 
moie for her graceless son ” 

5 Then Gumes was silent awhile , and then 
he looked very sad “ So my old mother’s gone, 
and 1 never there to speak to her ' Ah ' a good 
woman she was, and might have been a happy 
one, in her little school there m Yendale, if it 
hadn’t been foi me and my bad ways ” “ Did 

she keep a school in Yendale ? ” asked Tom 

G And then he told Grimes all the story 
of his going to her house, and how she could not 
bear the sight of a chimney-sweep, and then how 
kind she v as, and how he turned into a water- 
baby “ Ah 1 ” said Grimes, “ good reason she 
had to hate the sight of a chimney-sweep I ran 
away from her, and took up with the sweeps, 
and never let her know wlieie I was, nor sent her 
a penny to help hei, and now it’s too late 1 ’ 
said l\lr. (1 nines 

7 And he began ciymg and blubbering like 
a great baby, till his pipe dropped out of lus 
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mouth and broke all to bits “ Oh, dear, if I 
was but a little chap m Vendale again, to see the 
clear brook and the apple-orchard, and the yew- 
hedge, how different I would go on But it’s too 
late now So you go along, you kind little 
chap, and, don’t stand to look at a man crying, 
that’s old enough to be your father But I’m 
beat now, and beat I must be It’s my own 
fault , but it’s too late ” And he cried so bitterly 
that Tom began crying too 

8 “ Never too late,” said the fairy m such 
a strange, soft new voice, that Tom looked up at 
her No more was it too late For as poor 
Grimes cried and blubbered on, his own tears did 
what Ins mother’s could not do, and Tom’s could 
not do, and nobody’s on earth could do for him , 
for they washed the soot off his face and off his 
clothes, and then they washed the mortar away 
from between the bucks, and the chimney 
crumbled down, and Grimes began to get out it 

9 Up jumped the truncheon, and was going 
to hit him on the crown a tremendous thump, 
and drive him down again like a cork into a 
bottle But the strange lady put it aside. 
“ Will you obey me if I give you a chance 2 ” 
“As you please, ma’am You’ie stronger than me 
— that I know* too well, and wiser than me, 
I know too well also And as for being my own 
master, I’ve fared ill enough with that as yet 
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So whatever your ladyship pleases to order me 
foi I’m beat, and that’s the tiuth ” 

4 Ch ace'-Ie^ Wicked 

o A-wlule Foi some time 


LX— THE WATER-BABIES (17) 

Tom finishes his Task 

1 “lie it so, then — you may come out But 

remembci, disobey me again, and into a woise 
place still you go ” ‘ I beg paidon, ma’am, but I 
never disobeyed you that I know of I never had 
the honoui of setting eyes on you till I came 
to this ugly place ” “ Nevei saw me ? Who 

said to you — Those that will be foul, foul they • 
will be 

2 Gi lines looked up, and Tom looked up 
too , for the von e was that of the Irishwoman 
who met them the day they went out together 
to Haithover “ I gave ) ou your warning then, 
but you gave it yourself a thousand times before 
and since Evoiy bad word you said — every 
ciuel and mean thing that you did — every time 
that you got tipsy — eveiy day that you went 
dirty — you weie disobeying me whether you 
knew it or not ” 

3 “ If I’d only known, ma’am ” 


“You knew 
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well enough that you were disobeying some- 
thing, though you did not know it was me But 
come out and take your chance Perhaps it 
may he your last ” So Games stepped out of 
the chimney , and really if it had not been for 
the scars, on his face, he looked as clean and 
respectable as a master sweep need look 

4 “Take him away,” said she to the trun- 
cheon, “and gne him his ticket -of -leave ” 
“And what is he to do, ma’am 2 ” “Get him 
to sweep out the crater of Etna , he will find 
some very steady men working out their time 
there, who will teach him his business ” 

5 So the tiuncheon maiched off Mr Grimes, 
looking as meek as a drowned worm And foi 
aught I know, or do not know, he is sweeping 
the cratei of Etna to this day “And now,” 
said the fairy to Tom, “ your work here is done 
You may as well go back again ’ So she showed 
him his way, and off he went 

6 When he and his dog came near the end 
of Ins journey, they saw upon an island a 
beautiful girl sitting upon a rock looking down, 
with her chin upon her hand, and paddling with 
her feet in the water, and when he came to her 
she looked up, and behold it was Elbe 

7 After they had stood looking at each 
other for a long time they heard the fairy say 
“ Attention, children Are you never going to 
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look at me again 9 ” “AVe have been looking 
at you all tins wlnle, ” they said And so they 
thought they had been ‘Then look at me 
once moie,” said she 

8 They looked, and both of them cued out 



at once, Oh, who arc you, after all 9 You 
are our dear Mrs Do-as-you-would-be-done-by 
No, you aie good Mis. Be-done-by-as-you-did , 
but you are grown quite beautiful now ' ” 
“ To you,” said the fairy ; “ but look again ” 
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“ You are the Irishwoman who met me the daj* I • 
went to Haithover ” And when they looked she 
was neither of them, and yet all of them at once 

9 “ My name is written in my eyes, if you 
have eyes to see it there ” And they looked 
into her great, deep, soft eyes, and they changed 
again and again into every hue as the light 
changes m the diamond “ Now read my name,” 
said she at last 

10 And her eyes flashed, for one moment, 

clear, white, blazing light , but the children 
could not read her name, for they were dazzled, 
and hid their faces in their hands [When you 
are oldei, my children, you may read more of her 
in the Bible, where Solomon in the Book of 
Proverbs calls hei “ "Wisdom ”] “ Not yet, 

young things, not yet,” said she smiling, and 
then she turned to Elbe 

11 “You may take him home with you now 
on Sundays, Elbe He is fit to go with you and 
be a man, because he has done the thing he did 
not like ” So Tom went with Elbe to her 
beautiful home “ And Tom’s dog 2 ” 

12 Oh, you may see him any clear night in 
July , for the old dog-star was so worn out by 
the hot summeis some years ago that there have 
been no dog-days since, until this year, when 
they had to take him down and put Tom’s dog 
up m his place Therefore, as new brooms 
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sweep clean, wc have had some glonously hot 
weather this year And this is the end of my 
stoiy 

3 Hun i > Maikb left on the shin by wounds 

4 TuLet-oJ-lmie A papei given to prisoners who 

aie let out of puson before time for good 
behaviom r 

(Jt Lt-tei The saucei like hollow m the middle of a 
\ olcano 

Ef~mt A volcano, 01 burning mountain m the 
island of Sicily 
H / utjhi Anything 

G Elbe The little gul into whose room Tom had 
got v\ht n lie was a poor chimney-sweep Elbe, 
too, had been taken caie of by the fairies 
9 J)i'-a-inon(I A piocious stone looking something 
like beautiful deal glass 
10 lUitJ-iuq Flaming 

DoDzInl Blmded by the light 
FJ Iht/ -tftiu The bnghtest stai in the heavens 
(Si'-n us) to be seen in the southern sky best m 
the spzing evenings It uses m the day m 
duly and August when the hottest weather may 
be expected The old liomans thought the heat 
at this time was due to the sun and the gieat 
bright dog stai 
Ulu-t nntb-ly. Delightfully 


THE END 
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SCHEDULE I 


MACMILLAN’S NEW LITERACY READERS 


An entirely new and important Series of Reading Books for the use 
of Elementary Schools 

These books have been compiled bj the most competent editors, and possess 
a distinctive featuie above all other senes m the market, inasmuch as the 
volumes for the Middle and Higher Classes are almost exclusively composed 
of cop} light matter of a high literary ckaractei 


The authors drawn upon for the purposes of compilation include Lord 
Tennjson, Kingsley, Chnstma Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hughes, 
Lewis Carroll, Charlotte Yonge, Archibald Forbes, Sir Archibald Geihie, 
Prolessor Freeman, Stopford Brooke, and man} others 


The extracts have been carefully chosen and graded, and the volumes are 
provided with full and ample annotations They are strongly bound and 
fully illustrated, the Primers and Infant Reader being supplied with numerous 
coloured illustrations 


Pnmerl (32 pp) 

„ n (48 pp) 
Infant Reader (72 pp ) 
Reader I (112 pp ) 

„ H (128 pp) 

„ III (176 pp) 

„ IV (208 pp ) 

„ V (240 pp ) 

„ , VI (256 pp) 



8d ) 

lOd In preparation 

Is ) 

is 6d } In Scptortcr 
Is 6d In pi eparation 


MACMILLAN’S HISTORY READERS 

(Globe Svo, Illustiated ) 

Adopted by the London, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Edin- 
burgh, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Portsmouth, Reading, 
Southampton, Swansea, Swindon, Tottenham, West Ham, and 
other School Boards 


Book I (tv the Pi css) 

,, H Simple Stones from English History lOd 

,, IH S tones and Talcs trom Eaily History Is 

,, IV htoiif s and Biographies, 1066 to 1485 Is 3d 

„ V Tim Tudoi Pet lod Is 6d 

,, VI The islu ut Pen od Is 6d 

,, VII The Hanoverian Period Is 6d 


ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS 

and Gx o Coi car, B A , B be 


By Rev J B Lock, M.A , 


Standard I 

” 

,, HI 


2d 

2d 

2d 


Standard VH 


Standard IV 
„ V 

„ VI 


3d 


2d 

3d. 

3d 


Answus to Standards I , II , III , IV , Sd each , Standards V , VI , VII , 4d each 
S( JIOOI M hs / Vlt — “ These Arithmetics are among the best in the market We 
am st link with the thoioughmas of tlie work of the compilers, especially m the 
Uppt i St indaids ” 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON 



SCHEDULE I. — Continued. 

MACMILLAN’S ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS FOR THE 

STANDARDS. [In the Press. 

Standards II., Ill, IV., and V., 60 cards in each packet, each card containing 
16 test sums. Standard VI., 48 cards. Standard VII., 40 cards. Is. 3d. each 
packet with answers. 

MACMILLAN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Standards I. and II., with answers . . 6d. 

Standards III. and IV., with answers . . 6d. 

Standards V. and VI., with answers ... 6d. 

Also Standards I. to VI. separately, without answers, 2d. each. 


SCHEDULE II. 

OBJECT LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Y. T. Muiichis, 

Head master of Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell. Globe Svo. Part I., 
ibr" Standards 1. ami II., 2s. ikl. Part 1L, for Standards III. and IV., 3s. Part 
III., for Standards V,, VI., and VII., 3s. Od. 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE .— “ Next to the practical knowledge and experience 
uTKin which they are based, the strong point of the lessons is their absolute thorough- 
i iss Nothin"' is omitted that .can be expressed in the written word. What to do 
mill what to say are suggested concurrently, with clearness and precision, not with the 
nl licet of landing the experienced teacher to the smaller details as with that of enabling 
him UJ roly very largely on the book, as affording sufficient guidance even for pupil 
tuaehgffy \&ii<*f$aving iris, own freedom unimpaired.” 

FDUCATTQXtl NlhrS .—“ The London School Board recently issued a full and 
thorough scheme of object teaching in elmiientary science for the guidance of their 
LnV Thed leiullLmttter of Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell— whose lesson - 
bilks on Votany at^W physiology had won ropute-a^ otm proceed^ 
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SCHEDULE HI . 

A TEXT BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING OUT, 

A WITH METHODS OF TEACHING. By Kuzamctu Rokevisab, learning College, 
Stock well. With Illustrations. 2 nd Edition. Grown 8\o. os. 


AIMS nr THE SAME A UTHOR, 

NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING OUT FOR OLDER GIRLS. 

Globe SVO. 


6d. 

8d. 

is, 


Standard IV. . • • 

Standard V. . • 

Standards VI., VII., and Ex*VT. 

WHOM HO I HI) CHRONICLE .— u The lessons are addressed to the girls ' 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



